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MAKE your vacation profitable, teachers. How? In several ways: rest, play, travel, get into 
different air, different work, different surroundings. Go to your State and the National 
Association, see people, get new ideas. But with al the rest read about one new book a fortnight 
on teaching. “Too much of a grind?” That depends on what books you select. There are 
books that are interesting YOUR here are some of them: (1) Mr. Parsons’s two books on 
as well as profitable, and Prussian and on French schools, costing a dollar each. 
These are really capital reading; three mornings apiece on them will make you better acquainted 
with these schools than any examining committee you are likely to meet. They will give you 
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biographies, say Pestelozzi’s ($1.50), Froebel’s Prof. Meikeljohn’s “ Old Edu 
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These two books have been prepared by a man whose life has been devoted to successful teaching, and 
whose experience in primary. grammar, and high schools bas given him unusual opportunity to become 
familiar with the needs of both teacher and pupil. That the books are based on true pedagogical prin- 
ciples, is clearly shown by the ease with which pupils master the successive topics presented and by their 
firm greep of principles. 

The Elementary book has been in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publication, three years 
ago, and 1s giving complete satisfaction. The larger book, lately issued, is meeting wiih hearty conimen- 
dation from the best sources. and is rapidly finding its way into the school rooms of live teachers 

The Madison (Wisconsin) Schoo) Board, composed of business men and university professors, has, after 
a careful examination of the leading Arithmetics, adopted both the Revised Model Elementary and New 
Mode! Complete Aritbmetics. 
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Cures 


Willcure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER'’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied to 
other preparations, Which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as ‘‘just as good as 
Ayer’s.”’ Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-puritier 
and would be benefited permanently. 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the contidence of the people. 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 


‘IT cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.’’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 
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Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co, Te well, Mase 
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PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY. 


BY THOMAS 8, COLLIER. 


O ’tis hard work here, an’ its hard work dar, 

An’ de corn dun grow les’ de weed am clar, 
An’ de sun shine hot all de day; 

But I look to de wes’ an’ tink, I do, 

Dat de night will come wen de light run throo, 
An’ de black man den can play. 


O de white man ke lub de broad day light, 

For de sunshine den like him skin am white, 
An’ him han’ in de day grow strong ; 

Bat black man lub de shadders hangin’ low, 

Wen de crow birds fly war de tall pines grow, 
An’ cabins am loud wid song. 


De cotton it grow when de ground am clean, 
But de warm rain will make de tare grase green, 
An ’de hoe, why he won’t stay small ; 
Him little enuff wen de mornin’ shine, 
Bat lor, he tink hisself mighty too fine 
Befo’ de whippoorwill call. 


So I ’low jes’ here, an’ I know its so, 

If you don’t work fas’, why de corn grows slow, 
For de white, an’ de black man too; 

An’ de man dat loiters all throo de day, 

Wen de night time come has no time to play, 
For de work he’s got to do. 


O it’s hard work now, but de night cum sho’, 
Wen de banjo wake up an’ res’ de hoe, 
An’ Jordan will de bes’ time bring, 
An’ cotton grows tall wen its clar o’ weeds, 
An’ corn ears shuck out a big heap o’ seeds, 
If we work an’ serve de King! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. Orton C. Scorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa: That one 
who would take creditable rank in in his profession must 
work, must read, must think. 


Marx Hopkins: The true aim of the highest educa- 
tion is to give character rather than knowledge ; to train 
men to be rather than to know. 


New Era, Hopkinsville, Ky.: There is no greater 
menace to society, no greater obstacle to good govern- 
ment, no darker blot on a country’s name than ignorance. 


Supt. W. S. Eversoxir, Wooster, O.: The greatest 
hindrance to the people's becoming imbued with the spirit 
of educational progress is their firm belief in public edu- 
cation. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: A free 
interchange of opinions is the best and most serviceable 
method yet found for rooting out errors and stimulating 
to higher achievements. 


A. B. Potanp, Superintendent of Schools, New Jersey: 
The greatest need in the management and instruction of 
any school system is a freely enlightened, clearly appre- 
hended, and resolutely maintained PURPOSE. 


Epa@ar R. Downs, South Weymouth, Mass.: Instead 
of giving so much time to making an impression on the 
mind of the pupil, teachers ought rather tu stimulate that 
mind to an expression of what it had received. 

Supr. Levi Turner, Jr., Rockland, Me.: As an edu- 
cational factor operating as a means of mental discipline 


and development, music gives vigorous exercise to the! 
faculties of the mind which is as valuable as that attained seems that there were six hundred of the young men or boys. 


from the study of mathematics. 


SUPERINTENDENT Hasthampton, Mass. : 


The only obedience of true value, on the part of a think- 
ing being, is that whose manifestations are in unison with 
individuality of taste, buoyancy of spirit, freedom of 
thought and action. 


A. Bronson Atcorr: Every child, the gifted by divine 
right, is sent to cherish and redress the race, whom to 
neglect or divert from its aim were base oversight and 
abuse of the race itself. Far too noble, too precious be 
any to be used for ends merely secondary, secular, and 
thus spoiled for their own and God’s intents. 


HYSTERICAL STATISTICS. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Every now and then we read in some magazine or 
newspaper an article written in the interest of some new 
educational fad and sustaining its position by an array of 
alleged facts that are preposterous. Certain items may, 
it is true, be picked out of the tables of social statistics 
which by themselves appear startling or sensational. 
Isolated instances may be quoted which are pathetic, not 
to say harrowing to the feelings. Such instances and 
such figures may be properly called hysterical statistics. 

I mention first as among the most frequent articles 

founded on hysterical statistics the statement that crime 
is greatly on the increase in civilized society, and that the 
rule seems to be,—the more education the more crime. 
‘In those states which have the most eflicient educational 
institutions the number of commitments to jail is greatly 
in excess of the commitments in states which abound in 
illiteracy and lynch-law.” 
’ One of the most recent articles I have seen based on 
hysterical statistics is an article on kindergartens and 
manual training in the Popular Science Monthly for 
July, 1892. It commences as follows: “In 1877 a 
prominent Chicago law firm advertised for an office 
messenger. In response more than six hundred college- 
bred and academy-taught boys applied for the position.” 
On the basis of this sensational item and a few other 
items of the same kind a conclusion is drawn against an 
education in Jetters and science and in favor of an educa- 
tion of the hand. The implication of the article is that 
these six hundred boys should have been at work in the 
mills or on the farm. 

We are expected to believe that there are hundreds 
and thousands of young men who are over-educated ; and 
that their over-education prevents them from entering 
honest vocations. The logical conclusion of all this is 
“hold back your students from academies and colleges, 
because you unfit them for work.” 

I call attention to this article for the sake of pointing 
out the unreliability of the statistical information afforded 
us. When we look into the statistical records of the en- 
tire country we find that there is one in five of the popu- 
lation in the elementary schools, and that there is one in 
a hundred of the population in secondary schools, in- 
cluding high schools and academies. But there is only 
one in five hundred in colleges, professional schools, 
schools of technology and engineering, and all other kinds 
of superior instruction, including normal schools. While 
the number of pupils in elementary schools is larger than 
the population from six to thirteen, the number in second- 
ary schools in the whole country is only one in seven of 
the population from fourteen to eighteen years. The 
number in higher education is only one in thirty of the 
population of the proper age to attend colleges. Sup- 


posing that the entire force of students in higher institu-| 


tions of the Chicago population of 1877 has been turned 
loose upon the streets in search of positions, 
have numbered some nine hundred persons, 
and young women, all told. Of these nine hundred it 


who applied to one firm in response to its advertisement 
for a messenger boy. No, it is not quite so bad as that 


for we are told that these six hundred included, besides 
college bred, also “academy taught” students. The 
total of students in the entire four years of secondary 
work for the population of Chicago in 1877, was less 
than five thousand boys and girls. Does anyone suppose 
that if these five thousand, male and female, had left 
school at once, that six hundred of the boys would have ap- 
plied for the position of messenger boy in response to an 
advertisement? Is it not a well known fact even to 
writers of hysterical articles that the young men and 
young women who get secondary and higher education 
belong mostly to the wealthier class of the population and 
hence that there is a smaller per cent. of them applying 
for positions in response to newspaper advertisements ? 

Seriously, is it not time that the advocates of good 
things like the kindergarten and manual training should 
cease trying to discredit those desirable reforms by sup- 
porting the cause by fallacious arguments and by a plen- 
tiful use of imaginary and misleading statistics? Is 
there anybody who thinks that one in a hundred of the 
population is too many to have in secondary schoo's at 
one time; or that one in five hundred is too ma'y to 
have in schools for superior instraction of all kinds * 

The fallacy in the criminal statistics has already been 
pointed out more than once in our magazines. With the 
growth of cities there is a growth of discriminating laws 
against vice, and thousands of arrests take place for 
breach of the peace in cities in cases where there would 
be no commitment made to a jail in the country. Thus 
in Massachusetts in 1850, three thousand persons were 
arrested for drunkenness, and in 1885, eighteen thousand 
for the same offense. Ina raral population drunkenness 
would hardly be regarded as an offense at all. With the 
growth of civilization and the increase of cities, people 
discriminate more carefully the causes of crime and pun- 
ish vices which grow into crimes. In Massachusetts the 
crimes against person and property fell off 44 per cent. 
in the twenty-five years between 1860 and 1886 while the 
commitments for vice increased many fold. The writers 
of the hysterical class mistake the statistics which prove 
an increased efficiency of police regulations, for an in- 
crease of crime. There were not six times as many 
drunken people in 1885 as in 1850 but it was six times 
as dangerous to the drunken man to be seen on the street 
as in 1850. 


THE TRAINED TEACHER.* 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES. 


The day of quack doctors and “inspirational” preach- 
ers and teachers has gone by. Inspiration is valuable, 
but inspired intelligence can always excel inspired igno- 
rance. God places no premium on ignorance. He has 
not promised to do anything himself that can be done by 
humanity. He has promised to bless every honest effort 
we make. Man’s clearest duty is to increase his power 
for good. All true training increases our power to over- 
come wrong and strike blows for truth. So far as any 
man is untrained, he bars the progress of humanity to- 
wards the right. Teachers should be thoroughly trained, 
since they have the most to do with the physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual improvement of the race. 


WHAT TRAINING SHOULD DO FOR TEACHERS. 
It should increase our knowledge ; knowledge itself is 


not power, but when wisely used it becomes power. All 
real knowledge is broadening and ennobling. 

It should increase the power to gain knowledge inde- 
pendently. Receptivity has little vitality. It is paralyz- 


they would ing to man’s best efforts to allow him to believe that he 


young men 


should be saitsfied with a mind well stored with knowl- 
edge communicated by others. 

It should enable teachers to discriminate between sta- 
tistical information and vital principles. Statistical infor- 


* Address before the graduating class, Cook Co. Normal School, 
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stion is valuable in books. It is degrading to humanity 
regard the schools as places for making children eney- 
ppedias of information. Knowledge should be stimu- 
ting and growth giving. There is knowledge that is liv- 
ng; there is some knowledge that is dead. The schools 
have often been mausoleums instead of engine-rooms. In 
geography we have studied the names of places and the 
boundaries of states. We have studied 1nan’s names in- 
stead of God’s forces. We taught the name of the river 
or mountain, but failed to show how river and mountain 
were related to‘civilization as mighty transforming agen- 
cies. Even when we taught the earth as made or in pro- 
cess of making by its Creator, we gave the length of the 
river, the height of the mountain, the size of the conti- 
nent, or the width of the ocean, rather than the relation- 
ship of all these to climate, life, productivity, and prog- 
ress. In history, we cared more for the struggles between 
rival rulers than for the struggles of humanity for liberty 
and light. We gave prominence to even the petty details 
of the private life of men who were kings by accident, and 
ignored the heroic and unselfish efforts of the real kings 
who have led their fellow-men upward in mechanics, music, 
art, science, literature, education, and religion. 


In reading we were satisfied with the formalism of 
weak oral expression of the words of others, when 
we should have cultivated the power to extract great 
thoughts rapidly and definitely from printed matter. The 
libraries are the richest mines iu the world, and every 
man and woman should be a trained thought-miner. 

It should stimulate our natural love of knowledge. 
All children love knowledge, and this love would increase 
if they were not forced to learn unsuitable things by un- 
natural methods. 

It should give greater power to think independently, 
clearly, and consecutively, not only when in quiet condi- 
tions when alone, but in the presence of distractions, 
while standing and addressing others. ‘Thought-produc- 
ing is grander than thought-giving. I have seen normal 
schools where the students heard more psychology in an 
hour than Colonel Parker’s students do in a month, but 
the students in them do less thinking in a month than Col. 
Parker’s do in an hour. 

It should give power to use knowledge. A man may 
have thorough and varied knowledge, power to acquire 
knowledge rapidly, power to distinguish vital principles 
from mere facts,a strong love for knowledge and well- 
trained thinking power, and yet be of little use to him- 
self or his fellow-men. The greatest weakness in human 
character is the power to execute good resolutions. The 
greatest need of the schools to-day is better training of the 
executive powers. It is a mistake to train the receptive 
and reflective powers without completing the essential 
sequence by training the executive powers. Giving good 
feelings and thoughts without providing agencies for their 
use in noble and increasingly ennobling lines, must inev- 
tably weaken character. 

It should teach you that the child is infinitely greater 
than all the knowledge or thought-power that can be com- 
municated to it. The thought of the past has been directed 
to the knowledge to be communicated instead of the child 
who is to receive, digest, develop, and apply it. The 
child properly trained should become an increasingly great 
power. 

It should lead you to value education for the culture it 
gives and the growth it produces more than you value any 
utilitarian advantages that may come from it. The nar- 
row spirit of utilitarianism is full of danger, educationally, 
socially, nationally. Whatever broadens and ennobles 
humanity must ultimately be practical. 

It should give you great faith in yourself. You can 
never do your best work until you have faith in your best 
power. Your training should reveal you to yourself by 
making you conscious of your special power. Self-con- 
sciousness and vanity destroy power, but a real faith in 
revealed and tested power increases it. 

It should give faith in the good in human nature. You 
can never have a boy or girl in your class so bad as to be 
beyond the uplifting and purifying influence of unselfish 
love. Your love may be the agency in opening up his 
nature toa higher, holier love. Have faith in culture 
and Christianity in the battle with evil heredity. If he- 
redity has seemed sometimes to have the victory, it merely 
proves that training and Christianity have needed wiser, 
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negative ; the constructive are stronger than the destruct - 
ive; the good are mightier than the evil. 

It should give you correct ideals for your work. Power, 
not facts or utility ; power to feel, to think, to be, to do. 
Power is a high ideal. Codperation is a grand ideal. 
The organic unity of the race and its ultimate cob peration 
are fundamental conceptions. The principles of codper- 
ation can be learned only by living them; live them with 
your scholars. Creative self-activity, not receptive power, 
not reflective power, but creative self-activity should be 
your ideal for the child intellectually and manually, but 
the truest ideal is character forming. 

It should make you free. The slavery of the soul is a 
more terrible bondage than the slavery of the body. Be 
Luthers and nail up your protest against the tyranny of 
customs, and habits, and prejudices, and stereotyped 
methods, and intellectual creeds; be Lincolns and pro- 
claim spiritual freedom for all men. The whole develop- 
ment of education has been a growth toward freedom. 
How easy it would be to grow toward the light if we were 
but free! How we fight reforms! We wonder that our 
forefathers could be so blind as to resist reforms that we 
recognize as in every way good ; but we fight with all our 
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power against reforms today that are just as necessary 
as those our fathers opposed. I hope no children of 
mine, no pupil, no teacher may ever truly say of me that 
I darkened a spot of the sun’s brightness or bound them 
by any fetter that held them near the earth when they 
should have swept upward to wider range and clearer 
vision beyond the clouds of human selfishness and sin. 


SCHOOLROOM ORDER. 


BY WILLIAM KENNEDY, MINNESOTA. 


The best way to maintain good order in a school is to 
give the pupils plenty to do and see that they do it. 
Most teachers recognize this, and lessons sufficient to 
oceupy all of the pupil's time and powers are usually 
assigned ; but in nearly every school there are some who, 
apparently, will not apply themselves to the work in 
hand, and seem intent on wasting their own time and an. 
noying the school by an invariable indalgence in some 
kind of mischievous conduct. 

What io do with such pupils is a question that puzzles 
the minds of many teachers, and one which every teacher 
must decide for himself. Some teachers will scold the 
pupil; some will shame him; some will keep him in at 
recess ; some will keep him after school ; some will send 
a note to his parents and get him into hot water at home ; 
some will moralize with him to make him see the error of 
his way, which he has seen clearly from the beginning ; 
and some will even resort to corporal punishment. But 


braver workers. 


The positive forces are greater than the 


I have to say that never have I been able to conscien- 
tiously administer any of the punishments here enumer- 


ated for the offence of educational delinquency, ayo 
keeping the pupil in at recess ; for however richly a pupil 
may degerve such treatment at the hands of the teacher, 
we must remember that his youthful and undeveloped 
mind is not capable of fully comprehending the justice of 
the teacher’s demands, and not forgetting the inefficacy 
of such forms of punishment which were almost univer. 
sally resorted to in the never-to-be-forgotten days when 
we ourselves were children, we must conclude that the 
old methods are not best and try to devise new ones, 
Tell a boy in the presence of the school that if he does 
not study diligently you will keep him after schoo), 
chastise him, or punish him in some other way, and, 
though he may say nothing about it, you may depend 
upon it, his feelings are irreparably hurt; he is offended. 
His feelings are akin to those which you or I would ex 
perience should someone, exercising temporary authority 
over us, accuse us of a crime in the hearing of an assem. 
blage of our peers, and threaten punishment. So, hay. 
ing taken such a course, you have not only failed to con- 
quer the boy’s refractoriness, but you have made him 
more obstinate than before; and if you happen to be too 
shortsighted to see the bad effect of what you have done, 
you are liable to resort again and again to those harsh 
methods of discipline, each time lessening your own 
moral influence over the pupils until finally your useful- 
ness in the school is entirely at an end. 

Believing that an idle brain is the devil’s workshop. I 
give the children so much to do that they can find no 
time for mischief. Then, always remembering the time- 
honored maxim,—*“ As the teacher ie, so is the school, ’— 
I employ every moment of my own time with some useful 
work. Nearly all the pupils follow my example. But 
yonder is a boy who is already tired of his work, though 
20 minutes have not elapsed since he took his seat. | 
look toward him in a casual way, not constantly enough 
to let him know I am watching him, but often enough to 
observe his actions and study his motives. He looks at 
me, but my eyes are upon my work. Believing his 
actions entirely unobserved by me, he glances about the 
room, but there is no one with whom he can at this 
moment engage in a sly and mischievous intercourse. 
Every eye is upon the work of the day. He smiles; he 
has thought of some mischief. He nudges his seatmate, 
who, looking up, catches my eye, and immediately re- 
sumes his work, but with less interest than before, for 
he is wondering what that nudge was intended for, and 
means to inquire as soon as my back is turned. Some 
mischief is already done; and the author of it, having 
failed to engage the attention of his seatmate, reaches to 
touch the boy in front of him, but withdraws his hand ere 
its intended evil has been wrought, for he has observed 
my quiet approach. He is now looking at his lesson, 
apparently studying diligently ; but I observe his book is 
upside down. The time has come when I mast act, and 
act quickly, for if I leave him, in five minutes he will 
have the attention of every pupil within his reach. If ! 
speak to him a single word of reproof, some, probably all, 
of the pupils will turn around to see what is up, and ! 
become a disturbing element in the school myself. 


I call his class. I ask those who have studied their 
lessons the most diligently to read first, then call upon 
him. His reading suffers in comparison,—it is wretch- 
edly poor. I hear him spell, he misses every word. I 
kindly tell him that I would like to know the reason why 
he does not read and spell more correctly. His answer 
is what children will nearly always say in reply to such 4 
question at such a time, “I can’t.” I know he can, but ! 
do not question his word. I tell him that if he can't, ! 
am very sorry, indeed, and will help him with all my 
heart, but will have to help him at recess, as my other 
time is entirely occupied with regular school work. He 
thinks it very kind in me to help him, but he knows what 
it means. It means that he is to lose one of those three 
things which every healthy child wants to have in larg? 
measure,—food, sleep, and play. The most disagreeable 
punishment now awaits him, yet it is threatened in such 
a way that there is no possible ground for angry feelings 
or complaint on his part. He gues to bis seat and thinks 
he would like to play in school, but he would rather play 
at recees. He is outgeneraled, and the battle is 7°” 
Thus a teacher needs to be wide-awake, to quickly se 


- nd promptly meet the countless little cases of discipline 
in school that call for an exercise of sound judgment. 
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SWEDISH SLOYD. 
BY G. F. GUILD, BRIMMER SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Though hand training by the use of wood-working tools 
has been before the New England public for the past fif- 
teen years on an educational basis, the teaching of Swedish 
sloyd has had a foothold for only about four years. 

The growth of manual training, both at home and 
abroad, seems to have been by two closely related steps. 
In the first place, there came a demand for an educational 
training for mechanics and artisans, which gave rise to 
the technological schools ; and secondly, it was found that 
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this manual training was based on some general principles 
which might belong appropriately to the education of a 
person not following “a trade” fora livelihood. Schools 
for teaching these principles have been established under 
the name of sloyd or manual training schools. 

The credit for the introduction of Swedish sloyd to 
Boston belongs to the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School where the system was inaugurated in 1888. The 
instructor was Mr. Carl Fallen, a Swede, and a student 


At this place in 1890, instruction was given to a normal 
class of about one hundred and sixty teachers and to one 
hundred boys from the Brimmer Schooi. The entire ex- 
pense of this school was borne by Mrs. Quincy A Shaw. 

In the fall of 1891 the school was again removed to 
the Rice Primary School on Appleton St. Instruction is 
now given under the direction of Mr. Larsson toa normal 
class of teachers and to pupils in five grammar schools, in 
number about two hundred twenty-five. These pupils are 
taken from the second classes (eighth year) in the Brim- 
mer, Dwight, Prince, Quincy, and Rice schools, and vary 
in age from eleven to fourteen years. The larger classes 
are divided into two sections, and each pupil gets instruc- 
tion two hours a week in sloyd and mechanical drawing. 
The instruction of these pupils is carried on by Miss M. 
E. Bond and Mr. Josef Sandberg. Miss Bond received 
her instruction in the normal sloyd classes, and Mr. Sand- 
berg is a graduate of the Niiis Seminary. 

The normal pupil must agree to devote six hours a 
week to sloyd. As this class is largely made up of teach- 
ers in the public schools whose sloyd work must be en- 
tirely out of school hours, this demand on their time is an 
item of no small consideration. The interest in the work 
is clearly shown by the fact that, in spite of the time re- 
quirement, the normal class is full, and many applications 
for admission are on file. In considering the applica- 


m | tions, preference is given to graduates of normal schools 


and those of experience in teaching. 

The sloyd teacher should be possessed of teaching abil- 
ity first, and then a fair amount of manual skill. A fine 
artisan, capable of making the models nicely and exactly, 
but with little ability to instruct others, would not be an 
acceptable sloyd teacher. 

The question has arisen as to whether Swedish sloyd is 
capable of being adapted to our American schools so that 
class instruction instead of individual help may be the 
method used in the teaching. A partial answer to this 


question may be found in a brief survey of the manner in 
which the teaching is now done and a statement of the 
number of places in which the teaching is used. A part 
of each lesson in the normal class is devoted to teaching 
the making of working drawings. Every pupil in the 
normal and other classes is required to make a working 
drawing of each model and construct his own models from 
his drawings. At other times the construction of new 
models and the structure and use of the various tools is 
discussed ; or a talk is given on the history and principles 
of sloyd. 

That the sloyd study may be on a broad and liberal 
basis, the school furnishes opportunities to compare dif- 


from Niiiis. The regular Swedish models were used, and|ferent systems by means of a collection of drawings and 
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the pupils came from the following public schools,—the 
Eliot, Hancock, and Comins in Boston, and schools in 
Charlestown and Somerville. In 1890 over one thousand 
public school children received some manual training at 
this school. 

In 1889, Mr. Gustaf Larsson took charge of the sloyd 
school and adapted the Swedish models to American 
pupils. The growth of the school and the increased 
interest in sloyd demanded better accommodations, and 
the sloyd school was removed to No. 10 Warrenton St. 


models. This collection consists of the regular modified 
sloyd series now in use for the four upper grades of the 
grammar schools, the original Swedish models, the modified 
Russian models, Norwegian models for whittling, special 
models for the blind, a special series in drawing and 
whittling for pupils under eleven years. There is also 
a large collection of drawings of models for use in un- 
graded country schools, of physical apparatus to be used 
as sloyd models, and of patterns for wood carving and 
wood turning. 


In comparing different systems, the pupils are led to 
find those ideas which are considered in accordance with 
Swedish sloyd principles as well as those which are op- 
posed to them. The fact is carefully impressed that the 
Swedish system is still capable of educational growth and 
can get much from other systems. 

Once a week a “typical lesson” is given before the 
class by one of the normal pupils. It was the writer's 
good fortune to listen recently to such a “typical lesson,” 
conducted by one of the members of the normal class who 
is also a graduate of one of the state normal schools. 
This was a lesson illustrative of the manner of beginning 
with a class in sloyd and the construction of the first 
model. The class was introduced to sloyd, its origin, 
meaning of the name, and its use, in a very simple way. 
Most of the facts were drawn from the class, and although 
this consisted of pupil teachers, the facts were such as 
would be likely to be given by pupils at the average age 
of twelve years. Then the tools were taken up,—the 
pencil, rule, and knife. The necessity for their use was 
drawn from the class by examination of the model under 
the direction of the teacher. In like manner a working 
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drawing was quickly made, the pupils working with the 
teacher. The separate steps in whittling with the grain, 
across the grain, and obliquely to the grain, were then 
taken and the model completed. What was to be done, 
how and in what order best done, was discovered by the 
pupils in a manner truly normal. 

When such an exercise is given by such a teacher to 
actual pupils, he would seem to be able to teach a class 
as well as individuals just as in teaching natural science 
or drawing. Of couree he will examine individual work 
as much as possible, and give a hint here and there in a 
way that is of advantage to the individual pupil. 


It is true that sloyd classes are small,—the largest per- 
haps containing twenty-eight or thirty pupils,—but in 
teaching subjects already prescribed in the school course, 
the teacher sometimes finds it better to have two divis- 
ions in a class of fifty-six or sixty pupils, which practically 
makes classes equal to the sloyd classes in size. Perhaps 
sloyd may be the lever to raise the weight put upon some 
teachers by too large classes, if it should get the com- 
munity accustomed to paying for the support of smaller 
classes. In any event, so good an authority as Harvard 
College is in favor of smaller classes and more individual 
teaching in all subjects. 

A choice of models for Swedish sloyd is guided by two 
principles: The models must be such as in their construc- 
tion will give a progressive training, and they must be 
objects of usefalness in the locality where they are made. 

In the first principle there is some agreement between 
the Russian and Swedish systems. In both systems the 
exercises are carefully arranged in a progressive order, 
proceeding from the easy and simple to the difficult and 
complex. By use of the second principle in the selection 
of models,—the selection of usefal objects,—the Swedes 
claim that it makes the children and parents more inter- 
ested in the sloyd work. They also claim that it is pro- 
ceeding from the concrete to the abstract; that the use 
of practical objects to teach sloyd exercises is like 
the use of the illustrative examples to teach the rules in 
arithmetic. 

The models used at one time and place may be char ged 
at other times and places. Such changes have been made 
and undoubtedly will be made as often as any opportunity 
is seen to increase the power to give training and still 
construct objects with which the pupils have a home 
acquaintance. This amount of adaptability belongs to the 
system, and is in accordance with the theories advanced 
at Nis. Whatever changes may be made in this coun- 
try, if they are founded on the above-mentioned princi- 
ples, we can still call the work by its Swedish name and 
not be accounted too little patriotic or forgetful of the 
fact that ‘‘ America is for the Americans.” 

The present revised set of models, used in the normal 
class and adapted to pupils from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, consists of thirty-four, and the work is divided into a 


three years’ course. The series consists of a wedge, flower 
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pin, flower stick, penholder, tool rack, clothes rack, coat 
hanger, cuttingboard, flower-pot stand, flower pot stool, 
bench hook, hatchet handle, corner bracket, hammer ban- 
dle, key board, butter spade, paper knife, rule, towel roller, 
frame, box, pen tray, hat rack, picture frame, cake spoon, 
footstool, ladle, lamp bracket, knife box, book rack, tray, 
tool chest, and cabinet 

This work gives seventy different exercises with tools. 
‘The tools used in the first model are the rule, pencil, and 
knife. The work requires the drawing of parallel, oblique, 
and curved lines on the wood and in the working draw- 
ings (Fig. 4). The sloyd exercises are straight, oblique, 
and cross whittlings. 

Number thirty-one gives a variety of exercises, such as 
planing, dove-tailing, glueing, gouging, using miter-box, 
driving serews, blind dovetailing, filing, nailing, carving. 
and fitting hinges and locks. The drawing includes geo- 
metric designing ard working from a scale. When the 
series is completed, the pupil has a knowledge of nearly 
forty tools. 

The wood used to complete the set is pine, cherry, 
maple, sycamore, whitewood, gum-wood, and mahogany. 
With this variety the pupil gets a fair idea of the reasons 
for using different woods, based on the variations in 
grain, color, weight, and cost. 

The expense for lumber is estimated at $1 94 per pupil. 
The tools required for one pupil cost, with an adjustable 
bench, about $35. Tools and benches for twelve pupils 


The extent of sloyd teaching will be seen from the fact 
that it is used in the following places: Horace Mann 
School; Boston Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Appleton St. School ; private school at No. 6 Marlboro 
St.; Perkins Institution for the Blind; Lyman School, 
East Boston (This school furnishes sloyd instruction to 
173 pupils from the Lyman, Emerson, Chapman, and 
Adams districts; it is ic charge of Miss C. B. Hall- 
strom) ; the school at No. 32 Parmenter St. ; North Ben- 
net St. Industrial School ; school on Thompson’s Island ; 
State Primary School at Palmer; Normal School at New 
Britain, Conn.; Lyman School at Westboro ; and Sloyd 
School at Plymouth. This gives a partial idea of the 
visible growth of sloyd since 1888 

Of the various kinds of handicraft proposed for use in 
schools, sloyd seems to be peculiarly adapted, for many 
reasons. The study of it excites and sustains interest. 
The sloyd pupils never fail to keep the regular teacher 
informed when the hour for sloyd comes. There is no 
hesitation or waiting when the direction comes to start 
for the sloyd school. At the close of the year, when 
there has been an exhibition of the pupils’ work, they will 
wait for hours to get their models to carry home. They 
do not always exhibit an equal eagerness to get their ex- 
amination papers, writing books, and drawing books, 
which have been exhibited on similar occasions. 

Sloyd training inculeates habits of order, neatness, 
cleanliness, and exactness. It counteracts the evil effects 


Of sitting still, and is condo- 

y cive to health. The pupils 

~ are trained to use the tools 

iis in good gymnastic positions, 

; TOP VIEW or BLOCK: ig and to avoid all cramped and 
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gain a general manual dex- 
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cost from 5270 to 3325; for twenty pupils, from $445 
to $550. This variation is due mostly to the cost of the 
benches. The Larsson adjustable bench* costs $15, while 
the Chandler and Barber combination bench* for groups 
of three or six pupils costs less. The adjustable bench 
can be varied three inches in height. Its length is five 
feet and width one foot and ten inches. It takes up 
about ten square feet of space. 

The combination benches are 3 ft. 4 in. long, 1 ft. 1 in. 
wide, and the space between the benches is 2 ft 6 in. 
Both varieties have solid hardwood tops and vises. They 
are substantially made and well adapted to the use of 
manual training classes. Benches which will answer the 
purpose may be put in schools at a less cost. There is a 
bench at the Jnstitution for the Blind in South Boston 
which was built from a Danish model by the principal of 
the Boston Sloyd School. It is said to be the only one of 
the kind in America, and is a model of cheapness and 
utility. The cost of this bench for twelve pupils was $96 
The adjustable bench may be seen in Fig. 1 and the 
Chandler and Barber combination in Fig. 2. 

The sloyd knife (Fig. 3) is still a novelty, especially 
the blade. It is ground to a bevel for half its width, and} 
the back is a perfect straightedge. A list of the names 
and cost of the tools used in sloyd, and which may be 
ued in any system of woodworking, has been prepared 
by the principal of the sloyd school, especially for the use 
of the normal pupils who may be ealled upon to fit up 
their own schools. 


* For sale by Chandler and Barber, 15-17 Eliot St., Boston. 


well as rectilinear. By 
handling the models, the 
pupils gain through the sense of touch a knowledge of the 
subtlety and grace of the curves, as well as of the exact- 
ness and precision of the straight lines. 

Briefly, sloyd is a kind of language It aims to give 
the child training in the expression of thought by the use 
of wood-working tools. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING . 
{Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


THE USE OF SOURCES IN HISTORY.—(LIL) 


BY PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


As in all matters of history, the use of sources in teach- 
ing is not divisible from their use in studying. The new 
spirit of history study is only 4fty years old, and to the 
Germans, to Leopold Ranke, more than any one person, 
is it due. He introduced his students to the processes of 
history work from the first. 

The material of history may be divided into the con- 
scious and the unconscious sources of what we know. 
The unconscious is that which was written with no distinct 
historical purpose. One of the most useful sources for a 
history of the New England Indians is the heaps of clam 
shells found along the coast. These locate their residence, 
and from them we} infer much of their stage of civiliza- 
tion. The Egyptian hieroglyphic paintings within the 
tombs tell us all about the ordinary occupations ef their 
life. The pyramids themselves, built to preserve the 
most precious human body, give most astonishing sugges- 
tions of the resources of these people. The lake dwelling 
of Switzerland tell much of the lives of these dwellers. 
upon piles in the beautiful lake, their relations with their 
neighbors, ete. In the mud beneath we find specimens 
of their handicraft, their grains, the bronze they used 
Through all the world the historical student is now dslag 
more profitable work with the spade than with any books 
It is revealing the artistic life and progress of the world 


as by the revelations of pottery work or of the progress of 
architecture from the hut and cave. 

Inscriptions, though a step in advance, are still uncon. 
scious history. At firet mere labels, they increase jn 
length till we get the long glorifications of kings and 
heroes, in turn growing into the literary panegyrics of the 
later Roman time. Of the shorter inscriptions upon 
tombs, many thousands have been collected into volumes. 
These form material of the greatest value in many ways, 
if they are used wisely and with care. Epistolary liter. 
ature is always very valuable, and the presumption is that 
it is honest. The collections of decrees and laws and 
bulls have been called the dry bones of history, yet never 
was it truer that the nearer the bone the sweeter the meat. 
Here is the real life and vitality. It is just as in lan. 
guage, the truest language is the dialect spoken by the 
mass of the people. Out of these dry bones one gets the 
vivid view, not of how things have been, but how they 
were. Whether in the Oaths of Strasbourg, the Procla- 
mation of Papal Infallibility, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, or the Emancipation Proclamation, the real history 
is in these dry bones. 

The conscious material for the historical student teacher 
is that which has been written for the purpose of telling 
from personal knowledge how things go. Whether ina 
brief note or an elaborate description, the material has a 
value of all degrees of work. Only when a bit of history 
comes in unconsciously can the student feel thoroughly at 
peace. Where it is avowedly conscious, written with the 
chief aim of giving posterity a probably partial view, 
the student’s work is very hard. 

The science of historical criticism, the analysis and 
judging of records, has developed to an almost perilous 
degree of exactitude, until it has overstepped all reason- 
able bounds. We must consider whether a writer could 
have known what he states. Contemporary authorities 
are generally the most valuable, yet their nearness warps 
and prejudices them. Partisanship must be considered. 
We must know the occupations and character of the man, 
his natural qualifications. The sources of his knowledge 
must be discovered. The character of his time and sur- 
roundings are of the greatest importance. 

The teacher must be strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of the sources of the history he is teaching. He 
should have the power of using material and of judging 
its use by others. Give pupils the idea that the informa- 
tion comes from somewhere beyond the book and its 
writer, and that it comes to the surface through certain 
channels. In English history many selections can be 
made from Stubbs’ Charters, which tell the pupil what the 
text-books work over. Tell of the feudal oath in the 
words which were used in the thing itself. The pupils 
need only to be waked up, and they are perfectly capable 
of seeing that things have authorities behind them, and 
that these must be judged and criticised. 


RECORD OF WORK. 


BY JOHN PIERCE. 


Seeing is believing. Any way of realizing thought 
proves there has really been thinking. The manual train- 
ing boy who, at the end of the year has a machine to 
show for his year’s work, feels sure he has done something. 
The college student who, each term digests his reading 
and lectures into a finished thesis, proves to himself and 
others that he is richer at the end of the term than at the 
beginning. In every grade of school work the pupils can 
carry on some growing production, and when that can be 
a unit at each step so much the better, as a map filled in 
as the pupil learns more of the area embraced by it- 
Especially in language work each pupil should keep 4 
growing record in corrected form of the words he has 
misspelled or mispronounced, sentences which avoid his 
grammatical and rhetorical blunders, words for which the 
dictionary had to be consulted. By a special study of 
their lists, mistakes are corrected and words Jearnt once 
for all. Another useful way is to reserve part of the 
blackboard or have a chart such as any one ean make, and 
write the words on which the class may be drilled. This 
had been found of value in teaching foreign languages: 
for here, especially, where there is so much repetition, 
the same errors are made until there is some special effort 


in correction, 
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ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(VI) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


(The previous exercise illustrated the action of organic agencies in 
the formation of the coal series ’’ of rocks.] 


IRON ORE SERIES. 

Laboratory Work.— Use as specimens siderite, bog-iron 
ore, brown limonite, hematite (specular ore), magnetite. 
Examine each specimen for (1) form and structure, whether 
crystalline or amorphous, and any peculiarity of structure, 


(2) color and streak (color of the powder), (3) relative 


weight of pieces of about the same size, infer the amount of 
iron, (4) effect of the magnet on the powder (place the 
powder on a thin sheet of paper and touch the magnet to 
the paper beneath the powder, rather than touching the 
powder directly with the magnet) ; (5) effect of heating the 
powder in a glass tube closed at one end ; note the collec- 


tion of moisture on the sides of the tube, the changes in| ering or summer school. 
the color of the powder, and the effect of the magnet on 
An little, then my story is for you. . 
We left Boston for Nova Scotia on Jane | believe the regular price for our room was $5.00. The beds were 
23d, and reached Yarmouth, by steamer, early the following morn- of oat chaff, and not uncomfortable. 


the residue. In a similar manner examine pyrite. 
range the observations in a tube, as follows : 


infer the connection,—e. g., the presence of magnetic ores 
in the older crystalline rocks which contain no coal beds. 
Read about the relative value of the ores in producing 
iron, and if desired, about the process of extracting the 
iron. 


THAT SUMMER VACATION. 


BY A. E. H. 


People of all professions are questioning the possibility of a 
summer vacation, and are asking, ‘‘ Where can I get the maximum 


being written. 


is not for you. 


of rest with the minimum of expense ?”’ 
longs to one of the classes of brain-workers, and because the above 
question was satisfactorily answered two years ago, this article is 


Because the writer be- 


Let me address myself directly to you, fellow-laborer. 


There were two of us. 
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of heat. 
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Class Work.—Lead the class to note the gradation in 
form and structure from the erystalline siderite, through 
the porous, amorphous oxides, crystalline oxides, to the 
compact crystallized magnetite ; gradations in color in the 
amount of iron, lack of magnetic power except in the last 
instance, and the changes by heat and hydration from one 
ore to another, finally to the magnetite. Infer what these 
gradations would indicate. 

Teach the steps by which iron ores are formed. (1) 
Show the presence of iron in the insoluble ferric form in 
the coloring matter of the prominent rocks and soils ; (2) 
trace the change to the soluble ferrous carbonate of iron 
by the action of the CO, in the decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, etc., forming beds of siderite ore ; (3) trace the steps 
by which the carbonate changes again to the oxides; (4) 
show the effect of metamorphism in changing the oxides 
to crystalline forms. Teach how pyrite is formed. 

Questions for further Discussion.—Under what con- 
ditions will the iron ore remain in the form of siderite ? 
Under what conditions will yellow and red ochre form? 
Why are iron beds so often associated with coal beds ? 
What does the formation of pyrite (iron sulphide) indicate 
of the conditions? Why is pyrite often found in soft 
coal? Explain the peculiar forms of iron ore, such as 
stalactites, botryoidal masses, fibrous masses. Bring in 
specimens illustrating the changes in the iron, as rocks 
weather; explain the change. If you have specimens of 
fossiliferous iron ore, explain how the lime of the fossil is 
replaced by the iron oxide. Why are certain clays varie- 
gated in color? (Gay Head). Why do bricks turn red 
when burned in the kiln ? 

Reading for pupil and teacher: Crosby’s “Common 
Minerals and Rocks,” chap. I.; Le Conte's ‘‘ Elements,” 
chap. 4, § 2, Part I.; also Part III., chap. 3, § 3; 
Winchell’s Geology ; Geike’s Text-Book of Geology. 

Locate on the geological map the principal localities for 
obtaining iron ores, and indicate the kind of ore ; notice 


of Fundy. 
Railway, for Digby. 


travelers resort thither every summer. 


which we were steaming. On either side of the Gut rise bold, 
velocity. Through this opening there is a view of the Bay of 
Fandy stretching out to the northwest. Our steamer plied her way 
through the river-like Annapolis Basin for twenty miles to old 
Annapolis Royal. We obtained a sight of the ruins of the old for- 
tress shortly before reaching the town. 

En route to Kentville by the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, 


tion was weeks behind what we had left in Massachusetts. 


vastly more salient points of interest than the Annapolis Valley. 
and found a fairly comfortable hotel near the station. 


over a stretch of country not touched by the railway. 


kingly head in the distance, and peered at us over the clouds. 


bearded with moss.’’ 


questions. 

The grass-covered dikes of this region are of real interest. 
saw hundreds of acres of rich farming land that the early French 
colonists reclaimed from the arms of old ocean. There are three of 
the very old dikes, built one below another, each shutting out a 
larger number of acres of sea, as the colonists became more and 
more ambitions in their efforts. We drove across a new dike, 
‘* The Wellington,”’ resently finished, and from this obtained a 
good conception of the plan of construction. Wherever the traveler 
sees the river-like arms of the sea at low tide, he is ready to say 
with Mr. Warner, ‘‘I never knew before how much water adds to 
a river.”’ 

The afternoon train took us on from Kentville toward Halifax. 
Passing through Wolfville and Grand Pré, we understood as 
never before the magnitude of the work of the early Acadians, who 
reclaimed 2.100 acres of land in Grand Pré alone. 

There can hardly be conceived a more striking contrast than that 
presented by the country between Windsor and Halifax, and that 
of the fine agricultural regions of the Annapolis and Cornwallis 


sort of uncanny attractiveness about this desolate region. Reaching 
Halifax, we went at once to “‘ The Waverly,’’ a quiet, comfortable 
house, where we were well served for $2.50 per day. In two days 
we ‘‘did’’ Halifax, and went on via the Inter-Colonial R. R. to 
Truro and Pictou, making no stay at either town, but embarking at 
once for Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Our week of dull, rainy weather was over, and the ride of fifty 
miles across Northumberland Strait was a delight. Not to be out- 
done by the “ Blue Noses,’””—the Nova Scotians,—whose kindness 
we told him about, the genial Island captain invited us up into the 
immaculately clean pilot-house, and later put out the flags fore and 
aft, ‘fin honor of the Americans,’’ he said. We supposed thie a 
joke, and thought that probably the flags were always hoisted as 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 
registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying subscrip- 
tion. Publishers will not be responsible for losses by mail when bills 
Gre sent. 


The trip down Boston’s beautifal harbor is always a delight ; 
but we do not tell how we felt as we got into the waters of the Bay dance of delicious cream, and the wild atrawberries,—the memory 
At Yarmouth, we connected with the Western Counties of which makes my mouth water,—lasted until the 5th of August. 


We did not remain here, though many American and Canadian 
Two years ago the railway pies and cakes. The garden vegetablea are late in coming, but by 
was not completed between Digby and Annapolis, though I believe | he 20th of July they were ready. 

it is now finished. We could but enjoy the view of the Digby Gat, 
the defile that forms the entrance to the Annapolis Basin, through | @"ing our stay of six weeks. There was almost no fog, and only 


mountainous bluffs, between which the tide rushes with great| #8 00 rocks, but is sandy and very safe. 


At Kentville, about sixty miles from Annapolis, we left the train 
Early the good luck, but we were proud enough one afternoon when we took 
next morning we started out for a drive of perhaps twenty miles home twenty-four fine mackerel of our own catching. 

Oar course 
was nearly north, through |’ pper and Lower Canard, and along the singing the metrical version of the Psalms, the singing being led by 
southern shores of the Basin of Minas. Cape Blomidon raised his|* Precentor with a tuning-fork, 

We 
did not find *' the forest primeval,’’ but all through Nova Scotia | °°#r® boots, got tanned and burned beyond recognition, and came 
we did see more or less of ‘‘ the murmuring pines and the hemlocks | ®¥®Y from from ‘‘ Our Happy Island” with such a new lease of 
We found good roads and kindly people, 
who gladly stopped work or pulled up their horses to answer our | °" Prince Edward Island as atime of meeting kindly, hospitable 


valleys. While not interesting in the ordinary sense, there is &| Kytra meals, 


ment, we heard remarks, ‘‘ Who isaboard? The flags are out.’’ 
Prince Edward Island presented a picturesque aspect as we 
entered the harbor of Charlottetown. The fields, sloping to the 
water’s edge, were a beantifal green, and formed a fine contrast to 
the red banke of the island. Emptying into the harbor at three 
different points are the East, the West, and the North rivers, For 
our enjoyment of Princs Edward Island I have no apology to 
make, though we have heard it said that the Island is tame and un- 
interesting. I only know that we spent six happy, quiet weeks 
there, and that to this day we speak of it as ‘‘ Our Happy Island.’’ 
Charlottetown itself has little to attract the tourist. It isa small, 
quiet city of about 13,000 people. The scenery is not striking in 
any particular. It has considerable “ up and down hill ”’ erritory, 
not unlike portions of New Jersey. 

Having hired a conveyance at Charlottetown, we crossed to the 
northern shore, ‘‘ fourteen miles from a lemon.’”’ For five weeks 
we had the rare luxnry of spending no money except as we paid 


If the }0ur board. We settled ourselves in a comfortable farm-house, re- 
kind of rest for you means combining change with study, my story |°°Mtly enlarged to accommodate ten boarders. There are a good 
Your need will be met in some Chautanqua gath-|™any such boarding places along the shore, varying somewhat in 
If what you want is quiet, freedom, a 
larger lot of God’s good air, and if you are willing to “rough it” a fare is below what the average American wants, but we were made 


price from $3.50 to $600 per week. In eome of these the table 
comfortable for $4 50 per week, as we engaged for five weeks. I 


The table was clean, and 
there was an abundance of well-cooked food. There was an abun- 


We had plenty of fresh mackerel, some cod, sea tront, an abun- 
dance of clams, fresh egs, good bread and butter, and a variety of 


The mercury did not reach 85° more than half a dcezan times 


two days when rain prevented our being ont of doors. The beach 
We bathed every day in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and rarely found it too cold. 

There was not much shade at our farm, bat shade means moequi- 
toes. For amusement we lay on the beach and slept hour after 
hour, or we carried our light steamer chairs to the bank, close by 
the cove, and with our soft felt hats pulled over our eyes, we lazily 
watched the boats put out for the afternoon fishing fromthe harbor 


we passed through ‘‘ The Garden of Nova Scotia,” as this valley of |* few miles away. It is not wildly exciting to count sails, but it 

Annapolis is termed. The fact is that the Annapolis Valley is has the effect of Wordeworth’s sheep, and our eyes gradually close 

nothing more or less than a fine farming country such as may be and we drop off to count sails in dreamland. 

-| found in many valleys of the United States. Although it was the 
last week in Jane, apple orchards were in fall bloom, and vegeta- the cove, where we chatted with the fishermen, of whom we bought 


Sometimes we took an old horse and jogged along the beach to 


mackerel to take back to the farmer’s wife. Again, we bargained 


At Berwick our train entered the Cornwallis Valley, which with these honest Scotch fishermen to take us out for deep-sea fish- 
further acquaintance showed to be more beautiful and possessed of | "8: 


If you have never let your line out for twenty or thirty feet 
and then enjoyed the excitement of pulling in your game, you have 
no appreciation of our days of fishing. Not always did we have 


On Sunday we drove five miles to a Scotch church, and joined in 


We gathered fir for pillows, wore out our old clothes, tramped in 


life as had not been ours for many years. We recall our six weeks 


people, who appreciate and reciprocate every interest shown in 


We | them; as a time of getting still, with nothing to distract our com- 


mupion with God and nature; a time of storing up fresh nerve 
power, and of calling back our zeal and courage. 

That I may be very practical, I append a table of expenses; of 
course it is easy to add extra carriage hire, and more sight-seeing, 
if one is inclined; but I give the figures by the route we took, and 
make the time on the island one month. 


Fare Boston to Halifax, via Yarmouth (Limited $7.50). $$ 9 50 


Hotel at Kentville, . P 1 25 
Carriage drive (4), 1 00 
Hotel at Halifax, 2 days (The Waverly) at $2.50, 5 00 
Cab in Halifax, . 1 00 
Fare to Charlottetown, via Inter-Colonial R. R. and 
P. E. I. Steamer, . ‘ 410 
Conveyance from Charlottetown to North Shore (}), 2 50 
Board (4 weeks at $5.00), . 2000 
Return to Charlottetown, 2 50 
Retarn to Halifax, . ° 410 
Halifax to Boston direct by steamer, , ; 7 00 
. . . . 5 00 
$65 45 


Should choice be made of the steamer from Boston to Charlotte- 
town direct, and return by the same route, the above sum would 
be reduced to about the following : 


Round trip Boston to Charlottetown, . $14 00 
Stateroom (Each way $2 ()0), 4 00 
Meals (Each way about $3.00), » 600 
Expenses on the island as estimated above about 25 00 

$49 00 


The Boston and P. E. I. Steamboat Co., and the Yarmouth 
Steamship Co., Lewis Wharf, Boston, will supply time tables and 
give information concerning dates of sailinge. 

Should any reader desire further information concerning this trip, 
the editor of this paper will supply the address of the writer, who 
will gladly answer any inquiries if a stamped envelope ia for 
warded, 


| 
ne r kind of rock with which the beds are associated, = steamer came into harbor; but on the wharf, to our amuse- 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 7, °92 


A NEw university degree is proposed,—* C.C.,” Called 
to Chicago. 


Kentucky had an earnest meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association laat week. 


TWENTY-SEVEN of the states and territories have some 
kind of a compulsory education law. 


Aut honor to the South for its enterprise in preparing 
for the Southern Educational Association. 


Tue schools of New England have not continued so 
far into the season for many years as in 1892. 


Twenty-two of the twenty-four members of the Bos- 
ton School Board are acting professional or business men. 


Jup@x Draper's historical stock is not so high as it 
was before Mr. Martin “ bulled”’ the market, but he can 
make history if he cannot write it. 


SEVEN women teachers in an Ohio city have deliber- 
ately threatened a strike, because after baving worked 
faithfully for several years for $700 a year a man is 
elected to serve with them who is to receive $1,400 for 
the same work. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association at Columbus last week was a great 
success. The state was never in better condition educa. 
tionally, and every leader ‘means business ’’ in the com- 
ing educational campaign to put Ohio clearly in the lead. 


Ir is an outrage for the city council of Forth Worth, 


Bert Caucult, was as viciously refractory as a boy could 
well be; corporal punishment was fashionable ; when 
“the battle was on,” the teacher resorted to extreme 
measures ; the sequel is told above. Public sentiment is 
largely with the teacher. Eighty-five juniors were exam- 
ined to get twelve acceptable men. The jury brought in 
a verdict in the second degree ; the judge emphatically 
refused to accept it as not equal to the evidence ; they 
retired, revised their action, and returned it in the “ first 
degree.” This is the heaviest blow to corporal punish- 
ment that has been administered in years. 


Dentistry-—The JourNaL has been silent 
upon this latest Boston fad, because it is too ridiculous to 
be serious and too serious to be ridiculous. On the face 
of it, the Boston School Board has arranged to have a 
dentist take impressions in wax of the teeth of 1,000 
school children. To the non-dental world this seems the 
most inexcusable, senseless thing ever launched upon the 
school world, and the wonder grows that the board was 
ever entrapped into the granting of such a privilege, but 
as a matter of fact, it is not so much of an affair after all. 
The board simply allowed a dentist to use the schoolroom 
out of school hours to take such impressions of the teeth 
of 1,000 childrer, if he could find so many who would 
volunteer, provided he secured the consent of the parents. 
The schools, therefore, are really not involved beyond the 
use of the schoolroom. As it appears to be a wonderful 
advertising scheme, the remarkable thing about it is that 
the dentist does not use his office, as he very likely may 
when the time comes, provided any children volunteer. 


SUPERINTENDENT FisnHer.—Gilman C. Fisher, whom 
Rbode Island bas brought from Muskegon, Mich., to the 
superintendency at Pawtucket, has bad fourteen years of 
marked success in the direction of school interests in three 
different states,—four years at Dover, N. H.; eight at 
Weymouth, Mass. ; twoat Muskegon. In scholarship, suc- 
cessful experience, and ingenuity in transforming the old 
into the new, and the new into the newer methods without 
loss of energy and without disturbing the peace of mind of 
the community, Mr. Fisher has no superior among our ac- 
quaintance. Muskegon rivals Brookline, Quincy, and Pasa- 
dena in nature study inthe lower grades under his direction. 
Mr. Fisher has done some eminently creditable literary 
work and has prepared several text-books, one of which, 
The Essentials of Geography, is as ingenious a concep- 
tion and as skillfully prepared as anything put on the 
market formany a day. His portrait, which we present 
this week, will be welcome alike to our eastern and 
western readers. 


THE COMMENCEMENTS. 


College and university commencements were never on 
so grand a scale as this year. They have steadily broad- 
ened and heightened, if they have not deepened, with the 
passage of time, until to-day they are used by president 
and faculty, by overseer and trustees, by alumni and 
seniors, for the best possible advertising of the institution. 
There is no temptation placed before a rich man that 
quite matches the social luxury of having the president of 
a university announce in the glory of a commencement 
hour his gift of tens of thousands for the cause of educa- 
tion and humanity through that great and glorious insti- 
tution. In the expressive language of the street, these 
days are “ worked for all they are worth.” 

But latterly the fashion has spread, and academies and 
high schools, and in many instances grammar schools, 
have attained a local prestige quite equal to that of many 


Texas, to refuse to confirm the action of the school board 
which elected as superintendent Mr. Alexander Hogg, 
one of the most widely known educators of the South- 
west. City councils should never have such tyrannical 
power over the men chosen to administer school affairs. 


KILLED HIs Pupit.—The saddest case recently re 
corded in public school circles was the conviction, at Vi- 
roqua, Wis., on June 23, of James Marion Allen, a teacher, 
for manslaughter in the first degree for causing the death 
of a pupil in February last by crushing his skull with a 
poker, from which the lad died the next day. The pupil, 


a college. A high school or academy class day is an 
affair of no mean proportions, giving parents ard friends 
| chance to see, hear, and enjoy the young people when 
po! are a little more free and easy than they can be at a 
graduation, while the commencement, a few days later, 
with its address by some one more or legs expert in such 
matters is easily used as an occasion for the awakening of 
|a public interest in and enthusiasm for the preparatory 
school idea or the publie school system. There is some 
expense attending it; there may be some slight loss of 
time and diversion of energy, but it comes to ten times as 
much as it costs. Success to the commencement season in 


university or college, in high school, academy, or gram- 
mar school! Let us reap from the enthusiasm engen- 
dered all that is possible for the better support and 
greater loyalty of the schools. 


GEORGE RHETT CATHCART. 


George Rhett Cathcart, one of the leading members of 
the American Book Company, and a gentleman widely 
known in business, literary, and social circles in this 
country and Europe, died in Newport on Monday the 
27th inst. He had been seriously ill for several weeks, 
but about a month ago was sufficiently improved to be 
removed from his home, No. 11 East 54th street, to 
Newport, and for a time the change appeared to be ben- 
eficial, and hopes were entertained that his life of useful 
activity would be prolonged. Bat the heart disease with 
which he was afflicted re-asserted itself fatally. 

Mr. Cathcart was born in South Carolina about 49 
years ago of a distinguished family and graduated at a 
local college. Being early bereft of his father, his guar- 
dian in youth was Charles G. Memminger, subsequently 
secretary of the Confederate treasury. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, young Cathcart served for a brief 
period on the staff of General Longstreet; but his heart 
was not in the cause, and he soon resigned and went to 
England, where he remained during most of the war 
period, pursuing literary and legal studies, being entered 
at the Middle Temple. He returned to this country in 
1865, and later to South Carolina, where he was con- 
nected for a time with the Charleston Daily News. 
Quitting that paper he came to New York and continued 
journalistic work in connection with the New York Times 
and the Springfield Republican. About this time he 
founded and published the Publisher and Bookseller, a 
literary and trade review. In 1870 he was employed by 
Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., the schoolbook publish- 
ers and remained with that firm through all its changes, 
becoming a partner within a few years and contributing 
to the capital the copyright of a successful reading book 
called ‘ Catheart’s Literary Reader,” which he had com- 
piled during his first years with the firm. 

He was prominent in the organization of the American 
Book Company, and was manager of the agency depart- 
ment of the business. 

In polities he was a Republican, and was for some 
years president of the Twenty-first Assembly District 
Republican organization. He was not ambitious to hold 
office. He was a member of the commission which is 
laboring to bring about the consolidation of cities and 
towns into a greater New York. He was a member of 
the Union League, the Manhattan Athletic, the New York 
Athletic, and the Aldine Clubs. He was married in 1866 
to a daughter of the late Professor James J. Mapes of 
New York, who with one daughter survives him. 

Personally we knew Mr. Cathcart well for nearly a 
quarter of a century, knew him through the years in 
which he won his place in the business world. He was, 
in a rare degree, skillful in dealing with men in all 
classes of business, was energetic in all administrative 
affairs. He was a man of vigorous intellectual grasp, 
royally companionable, and commanded universal respect 
for his uprightness and nice sense of honor. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Life in its activity usually begins in the eighteen to 
twenty-one period; the preparation for such activity is 
formally made in the seven to seventeen period, while the 
three to six period is the prelude to such preparation. 
George Eliot makes one of her characters step to a some- 
what worn instrument and “ get the better of its infirmities 
under the firm touch of her sraall fingers.” Lowell intro- 


duces the classic gem of American poetry with the por- 
trayal of a master who 


“‘ First lets his fingers wander as they list 
And builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flashes sent 


Along the waving vista of his dream."’ 
Al. this the kindergarten is to the school, the prelude 
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through which the intellectual, moral, and social possibil- 
ities become probabilities. 

Life from the school to the grave is a composite in 
which business and society play important parts, the high- 
est success in business resulting from the keenest intel- 
lectual self-mastery, as the highest and best social success 
results from perfect moral self-control and fervency. 

The school is focused for intellectual power when it is 
at its best. The highest praise it covets is the assurance 
that it develops high intellectual activity. All that it 
does for the child socially is incidental ; hence the neces: 
sity of germinating social and moral activities in the 
three to six period. The socio-moral germination is in no 
wise exempt from intellectual activity. As life is com- 
posite, so is the prelude to its preparation, and the intel- 
lectual awakening is best accomplished through the flush 
of social courtesy and moral sentiment which require in- 
tellectual vivacity. The kindergarten is the social and 
moral prelude to the more distinctively intellectual, is the 
bridge from the dreamland of infancy to the earnest prep- 
aration for the realities of life. 

From Senator Leland Stanford’s ranch at Palo Alto 
there walked forth last season three horses that broke 
turf records that had been strained to a limit long undis- 
turbed. How did Mr. Stanford succeed in sending forth 
the king, queen, agd prince of the turf in a single season ? 
It is the “ kindergarten of the ranch” that breaks the 
record. At six months of age each colt is turned loose 
upon a fifteen rod tan track five feet wide. Two trainers 
are within the enclosure, separated from the track by a 
railing, each standing in one of the foci with 2 leashed 
whip, which he cracks sharply, but with which he never 
touches a colt. The colt, as he is turned loose upon the 
track, dashes and thrashes, plunges and lunges forward 
and backward, but in a few days he feels at home and 
learns that his peace of mind depends upon a natural, 
graceful, ‘‘ square trot,” and every day until he is mature 
enough for the harness and the sulky he gains in strength, 
elasticity, grace, and speed in movement by afew minutes 
trot on the tan of the kindergarten, learning to do by doing. 
The care, grooming, handling, and exercising can but 
bring out of the colt all there is in him. Under such cir- 
cumstances “blood will tell.” Blood and training are 
twin virtues in the prelude for the preparation for life. 


America is an intensely practical country and this age 
magnifies tangible success, and yet there was never a land 
or time in which chivalry or moral heroism signified more 
than they do here and now. The silliness of social exclu- 
siveness is but the spurious froth thrown in weightless 
bubbles upon the surface of metropolitan life by the effer- 
vescence of a genuine social activity. 

America’s supreme danger lurks in the conditions that 
have made a“ Four Hundred ”’ possible. Politically they 
make slaves of the slums. They are, so far as lies within 
their power, social, commercial, and political slave-hold- 
ers, with the poor, the licentious, the weak as their slaves, 
while the moral, earnest, virtuous men and women of the 
world are “poor white trash.” That is precisely what 
the moral, Christian force of New York City is to-day in 
the eyes of the social throne and the licentious slams and 
America’s future prosperity and honor are dependent 
upon the breaking of that unholy alliance between the 
scum and the slum, which has for its purpose the degrada- 
tion of the great virtuous middle class into ‘ poor white 
trash.” 

The culmination of this maleficent purpose must be 
prevented by making the great moral-loving middle class 
so courteous and chivalric as to prevent the enthronment 
of this corporal’s guard who are on dress parade in Lon- 
don in summer and in New York in winter, by toning 
up the wsthetic graces and ethical sentiment of the 
humble classes. All this may be accomplished in the 
kindergarten and through the giving of a kindergarten 
flavor to the school life. 

In Leonard and Gertrude, that masterpiece in the lit- 
erature of sociology, by Pestalozzi, the poor man’s philos- 
opher, we have a vivid picture of the death grapple be- 
‘tween the men who enslaved the community and a woman 
who protested against the physical, intellectual, and moral 
degradation of the husbands and fathers, sons and daugh- 
ters of herself and her sisters. In that picture the redemp- 
tive foree is the home element of the school, from which 
fruited the kindergarten of Froebel. In America’s social 
*mergency the kindergarten is her salvation. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


: (Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


325. What is*the best way of holding attention in a 
class in reading ? S. J. 

The attention of a class in reading can be held through 
the teacher’s personality, by the reading of something 
new that is interesting to the pupils, by allowing, after 
reading, criticisms. 


326. How would you teach slavery ? 

A WEsTERN TEACHER. 

I should not teach it in the public school ; certainly not 
before the second year in the high school. The objection 
to it is not, as so many seem to think, the fear of hurting 
the feelings of our Southern friends, but it is not vital as 
general historical knowledge. It is a thing of the past, 
which is dead and buried. American slavery was a 
disease without a precedent, and with no possibility of 
being a precedent itself. Its place in history is incidental, 
and will be considered in connection with the Civil War, 
but purely as a great inherited misfortune, which had so 
demoralized the national life as to threaten the Union. 
Of its horrors, of the customs and abominations connected 
therewith, there is no occasion for the youth to know as 
students until they make a study of special subjects. 


327. I am pleased and profited with your sensible 
answers to queries in the JouURNAL and TeacHER. Will 
you please consider this: How would you prevent schol- 
ars between the ages of 12 and 16 years leaving the room 
in school hours without permission when you know usu- 
ally it is not necessary? By way of modification I will 
say, this leaving began by giving one scholar permission 
to go out without asking because it was necessary (the 
parent’s wish). Now it is annoying, because some will 
go in ten minutes after a recess or intermission. I 
would not deprive a pupil from leaving when necessary, 
but the excessive going out seems to be a misuse of a priv- 
ilege. H. M. A. 

This is one of the most vexatious school questions. 
The only ultimate solution is in toning up the honor of the 
school. This must be done by appealing to the pupils 
with self-respect to set an example, through which a 
public sentiment may be created. If any pupil goes out 
more than once soon after recess, or often, except at re- 
cess, write a note to the mother saying that the child ap- 
pears to be afflicted, and recommend early advice from 
the family physician. Treat it as a disease and weak- 
ness needing medical aid. Do not treat it as mischief or 
disobedience. Every child has a right to go out when 
necessary ; he ought not to be in school if it is often 
necessary. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Superintendent Chalmers of Grand Rapids, Mich., is to have a 
salary of $3,000 hereafter. 

Worcester has voted to introduce manual training upon the 
advice of Supt. A. P. Marble. Next ! 

The Southern Educational Association is in session at Atlanta 
this week, Hon. Solomon Palmer, president. 

The Cambridge, Mass., school board requires the attention of all 
teachers for one hour every Saturday of term time for instruction. 

The Missouri teachers never held so successful a meeting as this 
year. Superintendent L. E. Wolfe is a man of power, young, 
energetic, wise. 

The anti-married women teacher crusade is in Indiana now, and 
Indianapolis is talking about the exclusion from the schoolroom of 
the married woman. 

The American Institute of Instruction is in session at Narragan- 
sett Pier, R. I. this week, Mr. Ray Green Hauling, president. This 
is the oldest association in the country. 

The Boston Herald says: We do not know where a person in- 
terested in public education can go to find more pressing questions 
anewered rightly than in an inspection of what is to-day being done 
in the Brookline schools. 

Springfield, Maes., has appropriated from $3,000 to $4,000 a 
year for manual training for the past six years. The largest 
amount for the longest time of any city of its size probably in the 
country. 

The Warren School,|Boston, EK. B. Gay, principal, has the finest 
school flagstaff in America. It is 125 feet in height, is of the 


be pleased to learn of it. The cost was enormous, but the citizens 
were equal to it. It is a companion to Bunker Hill Monument. 


Representative Wilbur F. Powers of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture hae made the most vigorous fight ever made from the inside to 
benefit the rural schools of the state. He came within a hair's 
breadth of winning. He would have had the corporation state tax so 
used as to have given the raral districts ample funds for the best of 
schools. 


Dr. J. A. Reinhart has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Paterson, N. J., over O. M. Brands the present incumbent by one 
majority. The situation in Paterson is almost amusing. There 
are two boards of education in the city each claiming to be the 
legal and proper board. Each held meetings the same evening, 
and one board elected John Terhune, the other came withiu one 
vote of electing Mr. Brands, but by one vote did elect Dr. Reinhart. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


. A MAN WE ALL KNOW. 

He talked in quite a pompous way, 
In accents loud and clear ; 

And to each word he had to say 
We gave attentive ear. 


Alas! our hearts he did not thrill, 
His ideas were few ; 
We thought he knew it all until 
He told us all he knew. —New York Press. 
AS IN LIFE. 
‘*T understand that Goldbag’s widow is going to contest his will,’’ 
‘* That is not surprising; she always did while he was alive.’’ 
HARDEST PART. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the most severe training done by 
the candidates for the different college athletic teams is passing 
their annual examinations. 
ALWAYS AN ADVANCE. 
Friend—And are the students not sorry to leave their pleasant 
quarters ? 
Senior—Somewhat; but still, they only leave their ‘‘ pleasant 
quarters ’’ to find better halves. 
MADE A DIFFERENCE. 
A Harvard professor who was seeking to ascertain the average 
expenses of the senior class received a reply from one member of 
the class that he could not tell until after the Harvard-Yale 
boat-race. 
APROPOS OF THE FOURTH. 


Whatever else may be said of Fourth of July, ti is pretty sure to 
be a “‘ bang-up”’ occasion. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Wild roses bloom by the brooklet’s side, 
Where it sleeps in a deep, dark pool, 

And the waving trees of the forest hide 
Fresh moss in their shadows cool. 


The Massachusetts woman,—Miss Margaret E. Knight,—who 
invented the machine for making the square-bottom paper bag was 
offered $50,000 for her patent. 

Joaquin Miller has, it is said, become a good deal of a misan- 

thrope, and his affectation of savagery is more pronounced than 
ever. He resides in California, in a very primitive and isolated 
fashion. 
‘© Americans do use such awkward words, you know,”’ said an 
English visitor the other day. ‘‘ Now at the station they say, 
‘Check my baggage, please,’ and we would say, ‘ Pray hitch me 
brasses to me boxes,’ you know. So awkward!” 

The published price of the first edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’’ was 
sixpence. Recently a copy was sold for £59, and £94 was paid for a 
first edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ while a copy of the first 
edition of ‘* The Compleat Angler’’ brought £210. 

Lord Lytton had a sentimental dislike of associating beautiful 
flowers with scenes of death and sorrow, and according to his re- 
quest there were no floral wreaths placed on his coffin, nor was 
there one single bud or blossom thrown into the grave. 

Madame de Pompadour possessed a good library of over 3,500 
volumes, most of which, however, were light works of romance. 
The collection included 100 volumes of theology, 250 philosophical 
and scientific works, and a fair number relating to the fine arts, all 
elegantly bound. 

The memory of Columbus is to be well honored this year in Italy. 
An Italo-American exhibition will be opened in Genoa July 1, by 
the King and Queen. Columbus’ house at Ponticellois being care- 
fully restored, and a Latin inscription on its walls states that ‘‘ No 
house is more worthy of note than this, within whose walls the great 
Colambus passed his youth.”’ 

The Poet Laureate of the English motherland is in his eighty- 
third year. Of the men who have any claim to succeed him a dozen 
may be mentioned, ten of whom have reached or have passed their 
50th year. Of the younger men apon whom the mantle of the 
Laureate could possibly fall, but two,—Andrew Lang and Edmund 
Gosse,—are under 50. The others are Robert Buchanan (50), 
Anuatin Dobson (50), A. C. Swinburne (53), Alfred Austin (55), 
William Morris (56), Lewis Morris (57), Sir Edwin Arnold (58) 


Sequoia wood, was cut in the Sierras and shipped from Oregon 
around the Horn, If there ie a school staff to match it we shall 


George Meredith (62), and Coventry Patmore}(67). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
names addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


PATRIOTISM IN THE TENEMENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


Jacob A. Riis, in his article on ‘‘ The Children of the Poor,”’ 
tells of a new method of teaching pstriotism adopted in some of the 
tenement district schools of New York City: Naturally the teach- 
ing of these children must be begun by going backward. The 
process may be observed in the industrial schools, of which there 
are twenty-one scattered through the poor tenement districts, with 
a total enrollment of something over five thousand pupile. A 
count made last October showed that considerably more than one- 
third were born in twelve foreign countries where English was not 
spoken, and that over ten per cent. knew no word of our language. 
The vast majority of the reat were children of foreign parents, 
mostly German and Irish, born here. According to the location of 
the school it is distinctively Italian, Bohemian, Hebrew, or mixed, 
the German, Irish, and colored children coming in under this head 
and mingling without the least friction. Whatever its stamp of 


nationality, the curriculom is much the same. The start, as often 
as is necessary, is made with an object lesson,—soap and water 
being the elements, and the child the object. The alphabet comes 
second on the list. Later on follow lessons in sewing, cooking, 
carpentry for the boys, and like practical ‘ branches,’ of which the 
home affords the child no demonstration. The prizes for good 
behavior are shoes and clothing, the special inducement a free 
lunch in the dinner hour. 

Very lately a unique exercise has been added to the course in 
these schools, that lays hold of the very marrow of the problem 
with which they deal. It is called ‘ saluting the flag,’ and orig- 
inated with Col. George T. Balch, of the board of education, who 
conceived the idea of instilling patriotism into the little fature 
citizens of the republic in doses to suit their childish minds. To 
talk about the union, of which tbe most of them had but the 
vaguest notion, or of the duty of the citizen, of which they bad no 
notion at all, was nonsenee. In the flag it was all found embodied 
in a central idea which they could grasp. In the morning the siar- 
spangled banner was brought into the school, and the children 
were taught to salate it with patriotic words. Then the best 
scholar of the pay before was called ont of the ranks, and it was 
given to him or her to keep for the day. The thing took at once 
and was a tremendous success. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN SPEECH. 


There is quite a difference in the English and American speech, 
though we are not aware of it to any extent until our attention is 
called to it. The nomenclature of business is apt to mix an Ameri- 
can up, and, in some instances, is quite annoying. The following 
table gives some of the more important words and their uses in both 
countries : 


American, English 
Telegram. ° ire. 
Ticket office. ‘ Booking office. 
Buying a ticket. ° Booking. 
Railroad track ‘ Permanent way. 
Rails. . é Metals. 
Switch. . . . . . . Pointe. 
Street ‘ ‘ ‘ Tram car. 
Freight train. + Goods train. 
Conductor. . ° ° Guard. 
Engineer. . Driver. 
Fireman. . Stoker. 
Locomotive. Engine. 
Baggage. . ° ‘ . Luggage. 
Matches. . . . . . . Lights. 
Switching cars. ‘ Drilling cars. 
Trains meeting. ‘ Trains crossing. 
Freight car. ° ° - Goods van. 


Parquet. . Pit. 


There are hundreds of other minor words which at first are con- 
fusing. In money we have the sovereign, which is also a quid, and 
in Yorkshire sometimer called a ‘‘thick un.’ A shilling is a bob; 
a sixpence, a tanner; a ten-shilling gold piece ia half a quid and P 
‘thin ’on;’’ while a crown or five shilling pieco is a plaok or 


d a 
The half-crown is known 28 two-and-six, sometimes two and | 
tanner. The values of English money are very deluding to — 
cane. Two shillings for an article doesn t sound expensive, : i 
is four shillings of American money ; and the article looked at from 
that point may be expensive. — Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


— 


ORIGIN OF DRINKING HEALTHS. 


— Please explain the origin of drinking healths? 


Here is one explanation recently given by 6 New York daily: In 
the old days of the Danish vikings it was a common custom to stab 
a man in the throat while he wae drinking his mead, So when a 
man had occassion to drink in a company he asked every one to 
‘‘ drink his health” with him, knowing that while they were thus 
occupied they couldn't use their “ weeping ’’ on him. Then the 
poeta arose and wove around this purely defensive custom of cut- 
throats a great many pretty poetical ideas. 


ANSWERS TO “ GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE.” 
[See JOURNAL of June 23.] 


1. Forth. 18. Botany. 35. Start. 
2 Red. 19. Atlas. 36. Home. 
8. White. 20. Savdy. 37. Tees. 
4, Blue. 21. Aire. 38. Back. 
5. Joseph. _ 22, Berne. 39. Rackett. 
6. Gilbert. 23. Alderney. 40. Pepin. 
7. Felix. 24. Jersey. 41. Powder. 
8. Congo. 25, Danger. 42. Papa. 
9, Negro. 26. Grase. 43, Lookout. 
10. Horn. 27. Mosquito (es). 44. Tampa. 
11, Lena. 28. Black. 45, Fishing. 
12. Augnata 29. Snake. 46. Lucknow. 
13. Milk. 30. Wind. 47. Clear. 
14, Soda. 31. Dismal. 48, Pekin. 
15. Orange. 32. Clear. 49, Plenty. 
16. Pines. 33. Moore. 50. Clear. 
17. Robinson Crusoe. 34. Woods. 51. Race. 
Fourth of Jaly. 


SIMPLIFIED AT LAST. 
‘* For ‘ typewriting’ say ‘ typing.’ 
‘* For ‘ typewriter’ (the machine) say ‘ typer.’ 
‘* For ‘typewriter’ (the operator) say ‘ typist.’ 
‘* For ‘ typewritten’ say ‘typed.’ 
“ For ‘to typewrite’ say ‘to type.’ ”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— In what work of George Eliot occurs the character of Lyd- 


gate, a physician ? C. F. M. 
— Who is the anthor of 
‘© Whoever steadily does his best day by day 
Is certain of improvement’’ ? H. L. G. 


— To‘'M. J.’: The best writers prefer Austria-Hungary. R. 


— To ‘'P.’’: The quotation, 
‘* Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
But like a shadow proves the substance true,”’ 


will be fonnd in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, line 266. MAry F. 


— To ‘J. L. M.’’: Oregon receives its name from its original 
tribe of Indians, who were famous for their big ears. In the Span- 
ish language ear is oreja, The addition on makes it orejon, or ‘‘ big 
ears.’’ Time and usage have changed the ;j to g, and we have 
Oregon. 


— To ‘'Q.”’: The Harvard Boat Club dates back to the fall of 
1544, when thirteen janiors bought the Oveida and organized the 
Oneida Club. The Harvard College Regatta, later known as the 
‘Class Races,’’ was instituted in 1865, In ’69, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Boat Club was formed. S. 


— Which is correct, the ‘‘Smithsonian Inatitute’’ 
Smithsonian I netitution’’ ? 


The latter. 


or The 
B. 


— When was the old whaling bark ‘‘ Progress’? built? Is she 
on exhibition ? M. G. K, 


The old bark ‘‘ Progress’? was built in 1843. New Bedford, 


Mass., will exhibit her at the World's Fair. She will begin her 
journey to Chicago some time this month, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this should be marked Threads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa, 


— 


253. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 44 letters. 
My 43, 17, 31, 6, 28, 16, 29, 28, is a ruler. 
My 13, 42, 33, 9, 31, 12, 40, is « useful plant. 
My 26, 2, 24, 27, 88, is the form. 
My 1, 44, 34, 36, 4, 10, 39, is to cut. 
My 7, 20, 3, 11, isa brief conversation. 
My 5, 21, 19, 41, 16, isa vehicle. 
My 25, 41, 18, 35, 2, is @ young person. 
My 23, 14, 15, is very small. 
My 32, 4, 8, 22, 37, is part of a stable. 
My whole is a saying which we all find true. 


254. RIDDLE. 
I am found in every man’s dwelling, 
Am needful to men of each race 
In the poor man’s home I am simple 
In the rich, oft adorned with lace. 


I’m used in sickness and in health, 
By people of every grade ; 

And tho’ I am old as the oldest man, 
Yet each day I must be made. 


I’m sometimes short and sometimeggong, 
And am both narrow and wide 

And childhood’s faults and daily sins, 
Are often told at my side. 


Again,—I’m narrow and deep in the earth, 
And still I belong to all 

For all must accept me some time as their home 
Rich and poor, young and old, great and small. 


255. HIDDEN PROVERB. 


1, They are all here. 

2. The birds have all gone South. 

3. I could see his malicious grin. 

4, He pronounced the broth excellent. 
5. He was filled with wrath and envy. 
6. Listen te good advice. 
7 
8 


[One word in each line. | 


. It is the cow or the horse. 

. They try to exalt woman. 

9. His sin was ever before him. 

10. I saw them last night. 

11. The omnibus holds more than the carriage. 


256. HIDDEN CHRISTIAN NAMEs, 
1.-I owe no man anything. 
2. I aaw the cloister where the monk died. 
3. I fell out of my berth and hurt my head. 
4, She is as calm a belle as I ever met. 
5. O, live! and live aright. 
6. Oh, sire! never will I submit. 
7. Shall a man dare to treat me go ? 
8. The ham! O see it burn! 


ANSWERS FOR MAY 5. 
241. 


RBUINOSB 
ESBSCALAD E 
BO LIP 
242. Cutlass. 


243, Slate, stale, steal, teal, late, tea. 

244, Bull Ran. 

245. Sugar, garb, bow, owl, bowl: sugar bowl. 

246. Republican, Argument, Temperance, Democrat, Intem- 


perance, Prohibition. 


big ‘on ” 


Milne’s High School Algebra 


Embracing a complete course for high schools and academi 

g academies. 
By Dr. WitiiaM J. Ming, Ph.D., LL.D., President of New York 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages. 


Among the numerous endorsements of this 
book by leading colleges is the following: 


“ After an examination of Milne’s High School Algebra, I am prepared 
to say that the book amply covers the subjects on which we examine 
for entrance into the freshman class of Columbia College Schools of 
Arts and Mines, and that an applicant prepared on this book by a good 
teacher should find no difficulty in passing our examinations,” : 


Jasper T. Goopwin, 
Mathematics, 


May 17, 1892. Adjunct Prof. of 


Other important works in preparation. 
Special terms for introduction. 


ATEST BOOKS 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader 


A Manual of English Literature. 


_ Harper and [liller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 
Latest addition to Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classical Series. $1.25 


$1.00 


The Schoolmaster in Literature. 


With an Introduction by Edward Eggleston. 31 


Morris’s Physical 


Columbia College, New York 


A reliable manual for teachers. 


Education in the Public Schools 


A. rell $1 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra 

A new revised edition. $ .90 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government 

A clear, simple exposition of American political institutions. . $6 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Aims at substantial improveme 

! Books sent prepaid on receipt of price, 

Correspondence cordially invited. 

Please mention Jeurna’ of Education. 


nt in methods of teaching the subject. $1.12 


American Book Company 
New York 


Cincinnati Ch icago Boston Atlanta 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi ‘ 
aeold esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF Hamuer. A study for 
classes in English literature. By Carroll Lewis Maxcy. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 196 pp. 6} x44 inches. Price 50 cents. 
Mr. Maxcy offers, with the aid of Messrs Ginn & Company, an 

admirable text of Hamlet, for school use. The notes average a 

page and a half to the act, and are printed after each act, a com- 

promiee arrangement. These were included, he states, at the 
suggestion of teachers of experience, with the sole purpose of aiding 
the student in understanding what might otherwise have been un- 
intelligible. All grammatical and critical references have been,— 
and very wisely,—carefully avoided. With how great success he 

has done this may be inferred from a few of the notes on Act I. 

‘* Parle, an obsolete word, meaning conversation, parley.’’ 

“* Recks not his own rede, heeds not his own advice.”’ 

The care with which parle is given as obsolete, leads to the 
thought that Mr. Maxcy has a lurking suspicion of hearing some 
anch word in use somewhere, while every English-speaking child 
is expected to know that rede is no longer so used. But the most 
interestiog of all these notes is, of course. 

/ 36—“ The dram of eale,’’—eale obsolete form of ale. 

This is certainly an obsolete form, and if any person, young or 
old, can be bridged over this fatal ‘'/. 36,’’ let it be ale. 

The appendix proper, we are spared the formerly inevitable in- 
troduction, consists of questions on each scene, forcused to bring 
out the meaning and scope of the poet’s language and observations 
of which Coleridge, prince of commentators, presents the greater 
portion, although Carlyle, as quoted by Farness, White, Ransome, 
Lowell, Rolfe and others are represented by pertinent, suggestive 
extracts. There is also a selection of ‘‘ Familiar Passages,’’ with 
some of which every student should be familiar, which is eminently 
true of every dictionary of quotations. Space would have been 
saved by referring to the longer passages as worthy of being mem- 
orizad, For those who wish to make a deeper study of the play, 
Mr. Maxcy kiodly offers a few general questions, bearing upon the 
general understanding of the play. 

The teacher desiriog an admirable text of Hamlet to place in the 
hands of a class will feel sure that anything coming from the house 
of Ginn and Company will offer excellent paper, typography, and 
press work, firmly bound, in fact, be a book school boys and girls 
can use. 


THe Kansas Conruict. By Charles Robinson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 487 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

Governor Robinson has been inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of Kansas since the year 1854, being sent there as an agent of 
the New Kogland Emigrant Aid Society. He soon became a recog- 
nized leader of the Free Soil party, and was elected the territorial 
governor in 1856. 1858, and 1859. Elected the first governor of 
the state in 1861, he immediately assumed a still more active part 
in its healthy establishment and in the great issues of the approach- 
ing Rebellion, organizing most of the regiments sent out from Kan- 
sas. With the Hon. Eli Thayer, the founder of the Emigrant Aid 
Company, Governor Robinson was largely instrumental in saving the 
state to freedom and to the Union, working witha brave and clear- 
headed determination to turn back the flood tide of slavery and to 
uphold the great principles of republican government. The struggle 
in Kansas over these great questions has been regarded as one of 
the turning points in American history, as it settled forever the 
destiny of slavery, not only in Kansas and the nation, but eventually 
in the world. 

The Kansas Conflict is virtually a supplement to The Kansas 
Crusade, by Mr. Tnayer, published a few years ago, and a reading 
of both is necessary to the fullest understanding of the situation. 
Governor Robinson’s work gives a forcible and impressive presenta- 
tion of the exciting events of the Kansas free state contest as seen 
by an eye-witness, and is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the times. 

Tue Opes AND Eropes or Horace. Translated by 
John B. Hague. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 188 pp. 
10x 7} inches. Price, $1.75. 

This magnificent volume will be welcomed both by the scholar 
and the general reader who wishes to secure acqaaintanceship with 
the great Latin bard. It is for the latter class especially that Pro- 
fessor Hague has prepared the volame. In parallel columns are 
given the Latin text, and a rendering of this into English verse. 
For ten years, he tells us, Professor Hague has been molding these 
lines into our vernacalar, and throughout, his care and success is ap- 
parent. Each ode is preceded by an introdaction, critical and his- 
torical. There is also a chapter of twenty-seven pages, dealing 
with the political, social, moral, and religious character of the 
odes. Additional notes relate to the several books, the epodes and 


the secular hymn, Every lover of Horace will welcome this splen- 
did edition of his poetry, while the still larger class of ‘‘ general 
readers,’’ the lovers of all literature, will be glad to have so excel- 
lent an opportunity of reading one of the world’s masters of poetry 
in @ form which does justice to both substance and verse. 


Some CuristiAn Saints. By Francis E. 
Clark. Boston & Chicago: Congregational Sunday School and 
Pablishing Society. 

_These are not legends of ascetic, mediwval pietists, nor yet brief 
biographies of the foremost workers in the cause of Christian En- 
deavor, but a collection of clever sketches of some of the everyday 
fireside saints we all know and love, who though modest and incon- 
spicuous are quite as worthy to be canonized as many of the more 
famous saints of the church calendar. St. Neighborly, St. Bounti- 
ful, St. Speakwell, St. Brightside, St. Sweet-temper, St. Helpmate, 
etc., are some of the titles Dr. Clark gives to these nineteenth cen- 
tury saints, (and who does not recognize them?) whose lives are 
practical examples of the Golden Rale. who for the poor have always 
an alms, for the weary a helping hand, for the discouraged a cheer- 
ing word, for everyone a world of charity and consideration. The 
legendist does not argue that any of these men and women were 
perfect, but that their homely virtues, unselfish dispositions, and 
cheerful outlook make them tvpes to admire and imitate. 

To the calendar of saints, Dr. Clarke adds a number of pithy 
‘Golden Rule recipes, sermons, epistles, and pictures from real life, 
indicating some of the minor points of friction in the domestic and 
social machinery where a little of the oil of thoughtfulness and 
brotherly love would materially lessen the wear and tear of every- 
day living. 


CarsAR DE BeLLo Gatuico. Edited by George Stuart. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 387 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This revised edition of the Chase and Stuart Caesar, edited by 

Professor Stuart of the Philadelphia Central High School, has 

many points to commend it for school use. Both text and notes have 

been thoroughly revised, the latter being entirely re-written. In 
them the aim has been to give especial attention to the two subjsctea 
which, perhaps, more than any other trouble the young stadent.— 
the subjanctive and the infinitive with subject accusative. The 
vocabulary, geographical index, and index of proper names have 
been carefally revised, with a view to the needs of the student. 

Oae of the strongest poiats in this edition is the illustrations. The 

ten pages descriptive of Caesar’s army have twelve illustrations. 

There are three portraits of the author, and, besides the map, there 

are eight colored plates showing the armor and distinctive dress of 

the various classes met with io the course of the narrative. In gen- 

eral care is taken that these be historically accurate, although a 

tendency towards idealization is noticeable. 

Grapep Lrssons IN SHORTHAND. By Mary Alder- 
son Chandler. 91 pp. 74 x5 inches. Boston: Alfred Mudge 
and Son, Printers. 

This is a revised edition of the lessons first issued by Mrs. 
Chandler in 1888 and applied with very great success in her 
‘* Home School’’ of shorthand and typewriting during the past 
eight years. The system is based upon the fundamental priociples 
of takygraphy, with such modifications as experience has directed. 
The lessons have been prepared with special reference to school 
and class use. They are carefully graded, each step preparing the 
student for the next, and each resting upon a secure foundation of 
what goes before. Very slight tax is made apon the memory, but 
the subject unfolds naturally, in accordance with the laws of men- 
tal development. Arbitrary forms are almost entirely avoided, 
while at the same time definiteness ie not sacrificed. There are 
many points in this system which commend it especially for school 
use. 


Looxine Out on Lire. By F. E. Clark, D. D. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth. 75 cents. 

The seventh book of Dr. Clark, the able president of that great 
orgapization the United Society of Christian Endeavor, is a series 
of talks to girls on practical subjects. Some of the chapters have 
already appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Golden Rule, 
bat were all originally given as lectures. Dr. Clark bases his 
advise on a number of letters from wise mothers and women emi- 
nent in public life who speak from experience, and so frank and 
sensible is he that what he says will appeal to all girls who have 
any desire for true development. Among the topics treated are 
“A Young Woman’s Right,’’ ‘‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs,”’ 
‘© Anxious and Aimless,’”’ “Sisters and Danghters,’’ ‘‘ The Queen 
on her Throne,’’ etc., subjects which though far from new are yet, 
in the hands of Dr. Clark, made to yield a bountifal supply of 
wise and helpfal counsel. 


Our Srxty-Srx Sacrep Books: How tury CAME TO 
adelphia: Am. S. S. Union. 


These lectures to Bible students are suited to all cla‘ses. The 
information given relates to the origin, authorship, preservation, 


and character of the Scriptures, the various English, modern, and 
older versions, the ancient manuscripts known to us, what is known 
of the writers of the several books of the Bible, and when and how 
these books became one. The facts are clearly and carefully pre- 
sented and the work cannot fail to find a welcome as one of the 
best of its kind on the formation and authority of the Scriptures. 

The illustrations are interesting facsimiles of title pages and text 

of several old manuscripts of the Bible. 

Ruta THE GLEANER AND EsTHER THE QUEEN. Leec- 
tures by William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 264 pp. 

De. Taylor ie the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York, and the author of a valuable series of Bible biographies 
which have been widely read and commended. The present work 
has the same characteristics aa those already issued and shows deep 
and painstaking research, a wide reading, and remarkable familiar- 
ity with Biblical literatare and history. The lives of these two 
women, dear alike to the hearts of Jew and Christian, given with all 
the embellishments and additions of contemporaneous history are 
of the deepest interest. 


Fatoer By J. T. Trowbridge. New 
and Revised Edition. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Cloth, 264 pp. 
The story of Father Brighthopee, or An Old Clergyman’s Vaca- 

tioo, Mr. Trowbridge’s firat book, has been long out of print, but 
the demand for it has been such that a new edition became impera- 
tive. The author has given it a careful revision and a number of 
illustrations have been added. In its new shape it will find 
many old friends who remember it with pleasure, and make many 
new ones among younger readers. A short sketch of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s early literary experiences prefaces the story. 


MAcMILLAN AND Company, New York, have issued in 
their ‘‘ Elementary Classics’? The Media of Euripides (137 pp., 
6x4 inches, 40 cts.), edited by M.A. Bayfield, Headmaster of 
Christ College, Brecon, for the use of pupils in their first year of 
Greek plays. There are abundant stage direction:, summaries of 
the story, and translations both of difficult phrases and of the entire 
choras, with some other passages of especial difficulty. The vocab- 
ulary is also included. The earlier introduction of the classical 
masterpieces would do much to overcome the prejadice against the 
classic languages, as so largely lacking in everything save ‘‘ train- 
i 


he same honse issue Hasy Exercises in the First Greek Syntax 
(214 pp., 7x4} inches, 60 cts.), by the Rey. G H. Nall, assistant 
master at Westminster, to accompany the Syntax of the Rev. W. G. 
Ratherford, headmaeter at Westminster. The sentences, both 
Eoglish and Greek, will prove suggestive to many teachers. In 
large part they are written with reference to Xenophon, yet the 
occasional occurrence of such sentences as. ‘‘ If you love me, love 
my dog,’’ ‘* Boys are not very glad to go to bed,’’ ‘‘ The boys can- 
not conceal anything from their master,’’ recall the admirable 
moral tone of the primers of a generation ago. 


THe Jonan or Lucky VALLEY, and other stories 
by Howard Seely, form the last issue in the favorite blue-covered 
series of paper novels issued by Mosers. Harper & Bros, New York. 
Two of the stories are from Harper’s Weekly ; the others from 
various periodicals. Price, 50 cts. 

Tue J. H. Brown Publishing Co., of St. Louis issue 
@ society, educational, and political novel entitled ‘The Free- 


burgers, ’’ written by Denton J. Snider, author of Commentaries on 
Shakespeare etc. Price, paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History of Education in Indiana; by Richard G. Boone. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages; by Francois Gouin, 
translated by Howard Swan and Victor Betis; price, $2.25, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The English Language and English Grammar; by Samuel! Ramsey; 
price, $3.00.— Anthony Melgrave; by Thomas M’Caleb; re $1.50 
— Meworrs of the Prince De Talleyrand (Vol. V.); edited by Duc De 
Broglie; price, $2.50. New York: G. P- Putnam’s Sons. 

The Elements of Algebra; by George E. Lilley. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

Not on Calvary; price, 35 cents. New York: C. T. Dillingham & Co. 
P+) eel and Motion; by A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D. B.ston: Lee 

epard. 

Who Lies? by Emil Blum and Sigmund B. Alexander. Boston: 
Arena Pub. Co. 

_ Island; by M. G. McClelland. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co 


Elements of Physics; by C. E. Fessenden; price, 80 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Princioles of English Syntax; by William Richardson. Cleve- 
land: The Williams Pub. Co. 

The Complete Music Keader; by Charles E. Whiting; price, 85 cts. 


US AND WHAT THEY ARE. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D.  Phil- | 


Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
The Catherwood Mystery; by Albert P. Southwick; price, 50 cents. 
| New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 
| A Reading French Grammar; by E. H. Magill; price, 60 cents. 
Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co, 


To rue Boarp oF 


WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


ScHOOL CONTROLLERS : 


ALLEGHENY, PA. May 31, 1892. 


GENTLEMEN : — We the undersigned, principals of your schools, feeling the great need of a change in some of 
the text-books that have found a place in our schools for many years, have carefully examined during the last eight months 
the various text- books now on the market with a view to ascertain which are best adapted to the needs of our schools. 
Although there are other subjects in which our books are very unsatisfactory, we think the need of a change is most 1m- 


perative in the matter of Language and 


History. After a careful and thorough 


examination of the various text - books 


published on these subjects, we find that Tarbell’s ‘*‘ Language Lessons’”’ and Montgomery’s ‘‘ Leading Facts of 
American History ’’ [published by Gixn & Co.] are best suited to the needs of our schools, and better adapted to the 


work required than any other. 


Turbell’s Language Lessons” and Montgomery’s 
“Leading Facts of American History” were adopted for 


W. H. DODDS, 
T. LACKEY. 
E. E. MILLER. 


cxclusive use in the schools of Allegheny by the Board 
of Controllers, June 7, 1892, by a vote of 45 to 26. 
Send to Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, or Chicago, 


Jor circulars descriptive of these books. 


HARRIET KEMP. 
S. C. FARRAR. 
SNYDER. 


J. N. SMITH. J. M. NORRIS. 


(Signed) 

S. A. ESPEY. 
GRACE G. SWAN. 
R. CAM. BARRIS. 
WM. A. MELONEY. 
EMMA J. RUFFNER. 
SYL. STOTLER. 


| | 

| 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Superintendent Monroe and High School Principal Graham of 
Pasadena give a reception to the graduating class of the high school 
at the Carleton at the close of the school year. 

The long-pending election of the Girls’ High School, San Fran- 
cisco, has resulted in the election of Principal Elisha Brooke of the 
Cogewell Institute. 


INDIANA. 


The past two weeks have been busy ones in Indiana colleges, 
nearly every college in the state having had its commencement. 
Every college in the state has had a properous year. The gradu- 
ating classes in all were larger than heretofore. 

Prof. H. L. Burner of Drake University succeeds Prof. O. P. 
Hay, in Department of Science in Butler University. 

Mr. Coultrap of Ohio succeeds Supt. S. E. Harwood at Attica. 

The mid-summer commencement of the Indianapolis High 
Sshool occured June 15. There were fifty graduates. ' 

The County Superintendents’ Convention held an interesting 
session June 14-17, Some of the more important papers were: 
‘The Objects and Benefits of School Visitation ; Uniform Privileges 
for Country, Town and City Schools; The School Library; The 
‘Teacher’s Reading Circle; Should the County Suoperiotendent 
have a Place on the State Board of Education; The County 
Teachers’ Institute. 


IOWA. 
State Editar, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Dr. Geo. W. Magoun the venerable and beloved ex-president of 
—_ College has been granted an annuity by the trustees of the 
college. 

In recognition of the worth of Pree. Chas. A. Gates the trustees 
of Towa College advanced his salary $1,000. 

Reélections are as follows of city superintendents: W. F. Chev- 
alier, Red Oak; O. J. Laylander, Cedar Falls; 0. C. Scoot, Oa- 
kaloosa; Geo. S. Dick, Charles City; H. E. Wheeler, Logan; 
Geo. A. Bateman, West Waterloo; Frank E. Cooper, West Des 
Moines; Amos Hiatt, Eist Dea Moines; O. E. Smith, North Des 
Moines; E. N. Coleman, LeMars; H. G, Lamson, Storm Lake; 
E. B. Wilson, Adel; Louis Bagemon, Corydon; C. H. Corson, 
Marengo. 

The following changes have been made: Prin. M. O. Roland of 
New Sharon takes charge of the schools at Bellevae; D. H. Camp- 
bell of Millersburg, Ohio is welcome to the state and takes charge 
of the Clear Lake Schools; John A. K'einsorge declines a reélec- 
tion at Comanche to accept the principalship of the Crocker 
School in West Dee Moines; Geo. AH. Olmsted a graduate of the 
State Normal becomes principal at Comanche; Prin. A. J. Stone 
of Gowrie accepts the position at Coon Rapids.” 

Iowa educators are pleased to note the auccess of a former fellow 
worker, Supt. R. G. Young of Helena, Montana, whose salary was 
recently raised to $3,000. 

Prin E, H. White of East Des Moines High School was re- 
elected at advanced salary. 

Prion. H. H. Monlox of the Red Oak High School accepts the 
superintendency of the New Hampton schools. 

The zeal, energy, and efficiency with which State Supt. J. B. 
Knoepfiler has conducted the work of his office commends him to 
the educators of the state. 


MICHIGAN, 


Adolph Hall, Jr., of Washington University, has been appointed 
Professor of Astronomy at the University of Michigan, and Israel 
C. Raesell, of the U. S. Geological Survey, will fill the chair 
of Geology so long held by Prof. Alexander Winchell. 


MISSOURI, 


W. T. Carrington, the worthy principal of the Springfield High 
School for the past four years, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency of the Mexico public schools. 

D. A. McMillan, late superintendent of the Mexico schools, has 
accepted a position in the Fleet Military Academy, at Mexico. 
Prof. McMillan is one of the best public school men in the state. 

The program for the State Teachers’ Association is a strong one. 
President Hawkins has exercised good judgment in the selection of 
the subjects. 

A very fine display of school work was exhibited during the 
association at Warrensburg, June 2! to 24. 

The following compose the faculty of the State Training School 
to be held immediately after the adjournment of the State Associa- 
tion: (1) Language; Geo. L. Osborne, Pres. State Normal at 
Warrenburg. (2) Grammar; E. A. Allen, Prof. of English in 
State University, Columbia. (3) Numbers; J. T. Muir, Prof. of 
Mathematics in State Normal, Kirksville. (4) Arithmetic; J. M. 
White, Supt. of the Carthage Schools. (5) Spelling; J. T. 


| siasclinants Prin. of the Kaneas City High School. (6) Reading ; 
W. J. Hawkins, Supt. of the Nevada schools. (7) School Man- 
agement; J. U. Barnard, State Normal, Cape Girardeau. (®) 
Geography; W. T. Carrington, Prin. of the Springfield Hig 
School. (9) Methods; J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of the Kansas 
City public schools (10) History; F. E. Cook, St. Louis. 


OHIO. 


Dr. W. S. Eversole, for sixteen years the superintendent of the 
Wooster schools has accepted the Presidency of Blair Preebyterian 
Academy, Blairsville, New Jersey. Fis ealary will be $3,000. 

A. E. Taylor retires from the superintendency of the Springfield 
schools, and is succeeded by Principal W. H. Weir of the high 
school. 

John R. Buchtel, founder of Buchtel College, Akron, died May 
23. In 1870 he gave $31,000 toward the founding of this college, 
and has at various times since given sums aggregating $500,000. 
He is said to have been one of the most successfal business men in 
Ohio. 

The local papers speak in the highest praise of the exhibit of the 
work in penmanship and drawing in the Alliance public schools. 
This ia the first year for drawing in the schools. Supt. Davidson 
and Prof. W. H. Beltz deserve great credit for the success of thia 
new venture. ; 

C. T. Northrop of Garrettaville and J. W. Moore of Leetonia, 
have been each re-elected, with increase in salary of $100 each, 

Wooster has 6,000 iohabitante, yet she has 180 pupils in the 
high sehool and a graduating class of thirty-two ang? 

Sandusky has revised the salary list, increasing the salaries in 
some cases. 


OREGON. 


John M. Blogs is the new President of the State Agricultural 
College at Corvallis. He assumed the duties of the position 
June 


KANSAS, 
The State Normal School, Emporia, issued the neatest Com- 
mencement Day program that has come to our office. They have 
a way of doing these things in Kansas that is noteworthy. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Supt. A. B. Poland left a hard place to fill in Jersey City, but 
Principal Henry Snyder of school No. 2 has a chance to try bis 
hand. He will be a good superintendent. 


VIRGINIA. 


The next annual meeting of the State Edacational Association 
and Superintendents’ Conference of Virginia will be held at Bed- 
ford City, Jaly 20-23. Hon. John E. Massey, State Supt. will 
preside. The otber members of the State Board of Education,— 
Gov. McKinney and Attoraey-General Scott,—are expected to be 
present. The program is as follows: 


ASSOCIATION AND CONFERENCE. 


July 21, A. M.— Teachers’ Salaries,’ Hon. John W. Daniel. Dis 
cussion: Supt Lee Britt, Nansemond County; Supt. Geo. H. Hulvey, 
Rockingham County. and Supt Geo. W. Hardy, Lunenburg County. 

‘Uniformity of State Examination of Teachers,’ Dr. John L. 
Buchanan. Discussion: Supt. D. M. Brown, Petersburg; Supt A. M. 
Goins. Lee County; Supt. Cavin Rawls, Isle of Wight County, and 
Prin. W. A. Simmons, Norfolk City. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE, 


Educational Exposition at the World’s Fair.’ 
Addresses by Dr. J. M McBryde, President of the Virginia Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College; Prof. John A. Cunningham, Prin. of the 
State Female Normal School; Hon. Lyon G. Tyler, Pres. of the 
College of William and Mary and State Male Normal School. 


ASSOCIATION. 


P. M.—‘‘ University Extension,’’ Prof Wm. M. Thornton, of the 
University of Virginia, Discussion: Prof. Wm. Tavlor Thom. late of 
— Institute, and Prof. J. L Hall, of the College of William and 

ary. 

Klementary Science in Schools,” Prof. J Luther Sheppe, Salem, 
Va. Discussion: Capt. C. E. Vawter, Supt. of the Miller Manual 
Labor School; Supt. O. B. Mears, Princess Anne County, and Supt. A. 
Staples, Patrick County. ‘ 

ASSOCIATION AND CONFERENCE. 


P. M.—‘' Higher Education of Women,”’ Miss C. 8. Parrish, State 
Female Normal School. Discu-sion: Dr. W. H. Payne, Pres. of the 
Peabody Normal College, Tenn.; Rev Dr. Joseph Felix, Lynchburg, 
and Prof. J. R. Guy, Bedford City. 

July 22—** Superintendents’ Day.” 

Meeting of County Superintendents, meeting of County Teachers, 
meeting of City Teachers. 

** Physical Culture,’ Miss Corinne Harrison. Norfolk City. Dis 
cussion: Prof A, M. Hughlett. Bedford City and others. ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Reading Circles,’ Prof. F. Painter. of Roanoke College. Dis- 
cussion: Prof, John A. Cunningham. Supt. W. D Smith, Scott County; 
Suot. Rush U. Durr, Roanoke, City; Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg. 

July 23. A. M.—“ School Supervision,” Dr. W. 4. Pavne, Dr. 
Thomas M, Balliet, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass.. and others. 


Mr. Massy thinks the attendance upon the summer normals will 
be good. Local managers report the enroltment increasing daily, 
and much general interest in the work on the part of superinten- 


dents. In a number of counties, clubs have been organized under 
the leadership of the county superintendent and euch counties will 
be well represented. The Petersburg institute (for colored teach- 
ers) will open Juce 15th and continue five weeks. The Virginia 
Sammer School of Methods, at Bedford Citv. will be in session 
four weeks, beginning Jane 27. The Lynchburg Normal (for 
colored teachers) opens Jaly 4 and closes Jaly 29. The Staunton 
and West Point normals will begin July 12 and each will continoe 
in cession for four weeks. Certificates, which will secure reduced 
rates of travel to the institutes and associations, can be had on 
application to the Department of Public Instruction, No. 407 
North Twelfth Street, Richmond. ; 

Mr. Massey introduced in Virginia lsst year a system of uniform 
examinations for teachers of the public schools of the State. 
Under this system the examination questions are prepared by the 
Department of Public Instruction, avd issued to county and city 
superintendents who hold examinations simultaneously throughont 
the state on the days fixed by the department. Mr. Massey thinks 
the plan worked well last year and he expects to introduce it fally. 
This year the examinatiuna will be held as follows: For white 
teachers, August 4 and 5, and for colored teachers, August 9 and 10. 

This year Superintendent Massey recommended, and the State 
board has adopted a scheme providing for state certificates and 
life diplomas for teachers of the public schools. These certificates 
will ba granted on special examinations, under certain conditions 
prescribed by the board. They will authorize the holders to teach 
in the schools of any county or city of the atate. The state cer- 
tificates will be good for a period of seven years, unless sooner 
revoked for good cause. The first examination for the prizes will 
be held at Bedford City at the close of the session of the Sammer 
School of Methods The school anthorities are of the opinion that 
this movement will tend to increase the efficiency of the schools of 
the state, as it will stimulate teachers to work for a high standard 
of professional attainment. It will put Virginia abreast with many 
other states in this important particular. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 


The State University issues the finest catalogue in its history. 
Representatives of the faculty will visit various sections of the 
state during the vacation to meet young people and lay before 
them the advantages the university offers, and to conduct entrance 
examinations. 

Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, D.D., will take charge of the Olympia 
Collegiate Institate next year. Dr. Pomeroy is a veteran educator 
and will prove a man of vast resources in charge of this popular 
school. 

W. D Gerard, principal of Franklin School, Tacoma, takes 
cbarge of the Minor School, Seattle, next year. Principal Gerard 
is a grand, good man and Tacoma is sorry to lose him. Increase 
of salary is the sufficient explanation for the change. 

The State Agricaltaral College had quite an elaborate program 
for its first commencement. President Lilly is a progressive man. 

Backley dedicated its fine new school house, Jane 17. The 
state superintendent and other educators made addresses. 

Seattle makes a forward movement for next year, advancing 
salaries, and drawing in the best talent to be secured. Other cities 
could profit by the example of Seattle. 

The State Normal School at Ellensburgh issued attractive in- 
vitations to attend the first annual commencement. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Prof. I. C. White the noted geologist of the West Virginia 
University has resigned and Prof. Brown first assistant has been 
sslected to fill the vacancy. 

The attempt to get the Board of Regents to investigate some 
trumped up charges agaicst President Turaser, failed to materialize. 

The commencement exercises of Bethany College were held the 
week beginning Jane 11. The graduatiog class was one of the 
largest and showed the highest average of any for years. 

Profs. Dowling and Snyder of the faculty both tendered their 
resignations which were accepted. The former will occupy a pulpit 
in California. 

Peof. Howard Ogden will conduct a summer school of English 
Literature and Composition, and Dr. J. W. Hartigan one of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene aod Microscopy in the State 
Bnuiversity buildings at Morgantown, during June and July. 


UTAH. 

The Tribune of Salt Lake City says: ‘‘ The present condition of 
the schools is such as to warrant those who have them in charge to 
invite now the inspection of patrons, or even the educational 
critics. The present Board uf Education may take much credit to 
itself that it, the first boar of education in Salt Lake City, had 
the jadgment and foresight to establish on a sound basis in 80 
short a time in so large a city a system of pablic schools. Super- 
intendent Millepavgh’s methods and his work, testifies no small 
efficiency of the man who has led the way.’’ 


Bo’ planning next year's. work, send for 
SCRIBNER'S 
New Lducatonal Catalogue, 


NAMING YOUR SPECIALTIES, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Lessons in Zoology 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksell 


743-745 Broapwa 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL = 


This Institution stands for a principle in teachin voe i 
al mt 
teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Hole oon and original t f Vocal Har- 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which see : yp Ae et ote 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible r 
August 4, and closes August 19, 1892. 


Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. EK. HOLT, See’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


HOLT’S 
Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


all of its various departments. Every 


E. 


ures perfect intonation and natural develop- 
ealities of music. Ninth annual session opens 


vy, New York Ciry. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy, 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


The University School of Pedagogy is purely professional upon a 
Medicine, Law, and Theology 


IV, Educational Literature and Criticism; V, Educational Systems 
Degrees, Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarshi 
Catalogue and circular sent on application. 

Address 


JEROME ALLEN, Pa D, Dean University, Washington Square, NEw YorK Cirvy, 


Boards. 


Fully Illustrated, 


Ready July Ist. 


By Gitman. 


Price, 50 cents. 


en years’ i j 
plane with University Schools of }embodies the outlines of what the teaching elementary 
Five Courses: 1. History of Education; 11, Educational Psychology and Ethics; III, Methodology; offered to the teacher in th 


ps. Term from Oct. to May. 


ONE 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the | 
Journal of Education will secure ONE 
one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 82.00 a|‘‘ Quarterly Register of Current History” 
($1.00 a year), free. 


year) free. NEW ENG. Pups. Co, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 


Address 


NEW ENG. Pun. Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


likely to be puzzling, by giving minute direction 
and by providing simpie outline drawings that 
by one who has little artistic talent. 


by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
— | 
| i 
ee | . by explaining points of structure that are 
wé for procuring and handling specimens, 
Ee an be quickly copied upon the blackboard 


July 7, 1892. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The State Normal School at Plymouth, Dr. C. 
C. Rounds, Principal, hae closed its firet year in ite 
present commodious buildings, and the work done, 
as represented by students at the close of the term 
is all that the most sanguine friends could ask. 
Dr. Rounds is a leader as well as a teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston—Hereafter no school building is to be 
named in honor of any living person. 

The salary of assistants io the manual training 
schools after this year is to be $800 for the first 
year, with an annual increase of $48 to a maxi- 
mum salary of $900 per annum. 

The following Principals of evening schools of 
1892-93 were elected: Evening High School, 
Isase F. Hall; Bigelow School, John D. Phil- 
brick; Comins School, Augustine L, Rafter; 
Dearborn School, John S. Richardson; Eliot 
School, Harvey L. Boutwell; Franklia School, 
William H. Martin; Hancock School, Julius A. 
Weigmann; Lincoln School, Gustavus F. Guild ; 
Lyman School, Walter L. Harrington; Phillips 
School, John E. Butler; Quincy School, Alanson 
H. Mayers; Sherwin School, Moses Berger; 
Warren School, James E. Hayes; Warrenton 
Street School, William W. Locke; Wells School, 
Charles E. Hussey. 

The manual training exhibit at the Eliot School, 
Jamaica Plain, June 22, waa a great success, 
This is the first time that the completed course of 
wood-work, carried out according to the ideas of 
Prof. Richards and Mr. Leavitt, on the plan of 
the working drawing, has been shown. The work 
of the average boy in each class is displayed, then 
the work of the entire class on some one of the 
models that they have been working upon during 
the year, and, finally, a separate table holds 
selected pieces representing the best work of each 
of the classes. A complete set of models, which 
form part of the exhibition, is to be sent to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 


William A. Mowry was unanimously re-elected 
superintendent cf the city by the Salem Board 
June 20. 

The Lynn primary teachers have asked for an 
increase in salary. 

The Fitchburg school board received a request 
at its last meeting for ap increase of salary from 
sixty of the female teathers of the city. The 
board made a number of increases among the 
higher grade teachers. 

The Lynn school board dropped the following 
high school teachers at the last meeting: George 
C. Arri, sub principal, formerly principal of the 
English High School; Carlitta Lock, German in- 
structor, and Misses Remick, Collins, Davis and 
Thwing. 

The Bridgewater State Normal School gradu- 
ated a class of 53, Jane 29. The valedictorians 
were Mary L. Cobb of Plymouth and William F. 
Eldridge of New Bedford. Prin. A. G. Boyden, 
and Secretary J. T. Dickinson of the state board 
conducted the examination in educational psychol- 
ogy. Supt. George I. Aldrich of the Board of 
Visitors presided over the exercias. George H. 
Martin, Boston’s new supervisor was among 
those addressing the graduates. 

The Bridgewater Normal Association held its 
regular biennial meeting June 30. The orator of 
the day was Granville B. Patnam of the Franklin 
School, Boston. His address upon the ‘‘ Relations 
of the Schools to the State,’’ will be published by 
the association. The following named officers 
were elected: President, J. M. Dill of Boston; 
Vice-Presidents, S P. Gates of Bridgewater; J. 
M. Parker of Marblehead; Miss Harriet C. 
Emerson of Springfield ; Misa Hattie Hart of New 
Bedford ; Miss Alice Lannon of Boston; Secre- 
tary, Miss Fannie Comstock of Bridgewater ; 
Treasurer, F. F. Murdock of Bridgewater. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Sherman E. Smith, Principal of schools in East 
Greenwich, died June 25, aged 28. He belonged 


Mr. BREWER, 

manager of the 

Teachers Co-operative Association, 
of Chicago, 

has many desirable positions 
for which 

he is looking for candidates. 

He will be at the 

National Association, at Saratoga, 
and wants leading teachers 

of the East 

who are seeking promotion 

to meet him 

at his rooms in the Hotel, 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well oquipoed college for both 
eexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. he building is - 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All this prop. 

erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one 
its cost. Terms 2 a Avply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, er, 


N. E. Bureau of cation, 
a St.. Boston. 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


AGENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Biway,N.¥ 


JOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


in Jimes 0., and was a graduate of the National 
Normal! University of Lsbanon, O. 

At the meeting of the Woonsocket School 
Board, June 17, Mre. Mabel R. Hotchkias, 
Ieadore Thayer and Dora Brown were added to 
the regular list of teachers. 

Marie L Cook and Lennettee Mowry have 
resigned from the Woonsocket achools. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The graduates of the Hartford Female Semi- 
arry held a reanion recently, when a committee of 
nine was appointed to lay plans for the establish- 
ment of a woman’s college in Hartford. This 
seminary was founded by Miss Catherine E, 
Beecher of the celebrated Beecher family, in 1822. 
Over 450 graduates were in attendance at the 
reanion from this country, China, India and 
Canada. 

_The Slater Museum at Norwich, has on ex- 
hibition a collection of colored photograpbs loaned 
by the Art Iustitute of Chicago and the Boston 
Maseum of Fine Arts, prepared to prove that the 
Greeks painted their buildings and statues. 

Mies S. M. Mott of Norwich, will teach in 
Orange, New Jersey during the coming year, and 
will be succeeded by Miss Mary E. Bidwell, of the 
Pratt Lostitute, Brooklyn, New York Miss Julia 
Wohlfarth, of the Willimantic Model echools, suc- 
ceeds Misa C. E. Blackman, who retires from the 
principalship of the E. Broad Street school, 
Norwich. 

The State Normal School at New Britain, and 
the Normal Training School at Willimantic, 
ons the year with fiae exhibitions of manual 
work, 

The Connecticut Council of Education discussed 
the matter of State Action at the school exhibit, 
at Chicago, June 19. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


At its commencement, the University of the 
City of New York conferred the degree of doctor 
of pedagogy upon seven of its graduates, and the 
degree of master of pedagogy upon twenty-two 
graduates. 


The University of the City of New York has 
been the firat university io this country to establish 
a school of pedagogy on the same basis as those of 
law, medicine, and theology. The council of the 
university was eminently wise in its selection of 
Prof. Jerome Allen as the man to guide this new 
venture in university education along lines of suc- 
cess. Dr. Allen has had many difficulties to con- 
tend with and many obatacles to overcome, but 
with an indomitable energy and a splendid entha- 
siasm, he has labored for the saccess of hia project. 
He has been ably assisted in his work by Dr. E. 
R. Shaw and Dr. E. D. Shunie, who have been un 
tiring in their efforts to promote the interests of 
the new school. Supt. E. H. Cook of Flushing, 
L. I.. State Sapt. A. B. Poland of New Jersey, 
and Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, snpervisor of 
drawing in the Jersey City schools, haye also been 
connected with the School of Pedagogy in an cffi- 
ciel capacity, and have done much to advance its 
interests. By raising funds for the school the wo- 
man’s advisory committee have done yeoman ser- 
vice for the cause of professional teaching. 

The year that has just closed has been one of 
saccess. On Saturdays the classrooms of the uni- 


versity have been crowded with students who have 


come to study higher pedagogy. ‘There ia a de- 
lightful inspization about these men avd women 
who are making great personal sacrifices for pro- 
fessional improvement. The students of the 
School of Pedagogy will bear a very favorable 
comparison with those of the other schools of the 
university. Among them are men who have s- 
cured the degrees of A.M. ard Ph.D. at our best 
colleges and universities. Among last year's 
graduates may be found the names of Supt. Wm. 
H. Barringer of Newark, Prins Chas. R. Abbott 
and Wm. M. Jeliffe of Brooklyn, and Supervisor 
Langdon S Thompson of Jersey City. This year’s 
class included Dr. Batis C. Magie of New Ycrk 
Citv, Prin. A. J. Merwin of Brooklyn, and the 
well-known educational writer, Ellen E. Kenyon 
of Brooklyn. 

No student can secure the degrees of Ped. D. aud 
Ped M. at the University School of Pedagogy 
without faithfal and thorough study. Original 
work is expected of all. No mere memorizing of 
any author will enable ths pupil to secure a de 
gree. Individual work of the most thorough and 
exacting kind ia demanded. Some of our best 
educators, after a brief examination of the weekly 
written work, have spoken of the character of 
these papers in the highest terms. The examina- 
tions at the end of the year are very thorough, end 
such that no superficial preparation will enable the 
student to paes. 

The five courses give the average student a goud 
preparation for the problems of teaching. The 
best teachers and the best methods are critically 
studied. The great classics of education are thor- 
oughly mastered. Educational psychology rectises 
its fall share of attention, and the questions which 
are discussed in this subject in the classroom are 
very practical. Applied pedagogy is very helpfal 
to those fitting themselves for superintendencies. 

De. Calkins, assistant superintendent of New 
York City schools, Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Wor 
cester, Maes, A. K. Wioship of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and others of ednostional prominence 
have given addresses. The fature is full of prom- 
ise for the University School of Pedagogy, for it ia 
no longer an experiment but a grand success. 


J.D. D. 


THE WESTFIELD SCHOOL, 


The Westfield (Mass.) Normal School is the 
latest dedicated of the new buildings for the pro- 
fessional training of teachere, and is without a su- 
perior inthe country. It cost about $130,000 and 
has every modarn improvement at its best. Prin- 
cipal J. C. Greenough bas reason to congratulate 
himself upon being able to invite student teachers 
to unsurpassed advantages in building and location 
az well as in teaching force. No man deserves the 
loxury more than Dr. Greenough. The dedicatory 
address was by Edwin D. Mead, editor of the 
New Engiand Magazine, and was every way 
worthy the occasion. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 
July 26-28: Tennessee State Assoc. ; Tullaboma, 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ: tion; Sprirgfield, 
Thankgiving week. 


Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 
Dec. 27-30: Iowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, OHIO. 
The exercises of the eixty-sixth commencement 
of Adelbert College of the Weatern Reserve Uni- 
versity began with the preaching of the bacralau- 
reate by President Thwing Sunday evening, June 
19th, and closed with the reception by President 
and Mrs. Thwing at the college, Wedaesday even- 
ing, June 22d. Oa Monday evening prizs speak- 
ing by members of the freshman and sophomore 
classes occurred. Onj| Tuesday, at 10 a. m., meet- 
ing of the trustees and a business meeting of the 
alamni were held. The trustees passed a resola- 
tioo to endeavor to raise immediately $150,000, of 
which $50,000 ahould be to endow a chair of Greek, 
to bear the name of Nathan Perkins Seymour; 
$50,000 to erect a scientific building ; and $50,000 
to increase the endowment of the library. A re- 
cent enumeration of the books of the library shows 
about 40,000 volumes onthe shelvas. The alamni 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: President, 
W. E. Cashing; vice-presidents, W. H. Gaylord 
and Rev A. C. McGiffort; secretary, Prof. E. P. 
Cleveland ; necrologist, Rev. A. C. Ludlow. It was 
voted to hold a grand reunion of all the alamni at 
the next commencement, aud a committee of resi- 
dent alumni, consisting of George H. Paine, W. H. 
Gaylord, H. W. Bill, A. C. Ludlow, and E C. 
Stevens was appointed to assist the president in 
making all arrangements. Oa Taesday afternoon 
formal memorial exercises were held in the chapel 
in memory of the late Prof. Nathan Perkins Sey- 
mour, who had been connected with the college 
for more than fifty years. The exercises consisted 
of an address by Hon. W. H. Upson in behalf of 
the trustees, the formal memorial address by Rev. 
A. C. Barrows of the clase of ‘61, and a eulogy 
by Professor Perrin of the Greek department. Iu 
the evening the alumni oration was delivered by 
Rev. George F. Smythe of the class of ’74, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘ The Enathusiagm of the Scholar.’’ 
The commencement orations of the graduating 
class were delivered Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock. The valedictory was awarded to Edward 
Christopher Williams, the salutatory to Rupert 
a and the philozophical to Fred Clayton 
aite. 


THE BEGINNING 


By MARY A. SPEAR, | 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


blackboard. 


ing and in learning to read. Many 


preparatory work necessary before a 
ease and with a natural expression. 


with the pupils. 
preparation should be made at home ; 


school. 


From Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin . Covk 
County Normal School, Englewood, Jil.: ‘1 regard 
Miss Spear as one of the best teachers in this coun 
try. Her book is like herself,—full of thought and 
suggestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her little 
to all my fellow-teachers.” 

From JouHn Prin Forster School, Som 
erville, Mass.: “itis worth its weight in gold! No 
teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. It 
is full of helps and suggestions.”’ 

ALEX. E. Fry#, Supt. Schools, San Ber- 
wis A Cal.: ** Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teachers that I have ever read. 
regard it as the most valuable contribution to eduea- 
tional literature thatzhas appeared for many years. 
If its price were its weight in gold, I should say that 
no primary teacher could afford to be without a 


copy.” 


Preparing 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 
Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 


teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 
utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 


need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
By D. R. AUGSBURG 


a primary teacher who means well 


child is able to read from a book with 
With this book in hand no teacher 


following this with the preparation at 


From W. W. SYETSON. Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
Me: * There are many good things in this world 
There are not many best. Preparing to Read be 
longs to the latter class. I congratulate you on the 
blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
| United States.” 


From Pror. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa.: “I desire to commend most heartily Miss 
Spear’s and Prof. Angsburg’s Preparing to Read. 
To my mind it is an ideal book, furnishing both a 
theory of specific value and ample material for its 
application.” 


From WIL 8. MONROE, Supt. Schools, Pasadena. 
Cal. : ** Miss Spear is, indeed, one of the truly artist- 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 

| of her experience wil! prove an inspiration and help 
to thousands of men and women who never came in 
| contact with the author.” 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Golleges and Schools. 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


The Kindergarten Training Glass 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Reopens October 12, 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
Chauney Schoo), Boston, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


MISS LEILA 8S. McKEE, PRINCIPAL. 

Toirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca- 
demie aud Semivary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Kastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumpe Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65 acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 
A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there isa special call od girls’ school of 

haracter, for particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


BONGB Lor & 2 0901 Terme, 


| 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of Education in Indiana - ° ° Boone D. Appleton & Co, NY $ ee 
in the Plantation ‘ 
= and Studying Languages Chas. Scribner's Sons, NY 

: ration - St. Amand 1 26 
Wits, - - Sharp-Howard, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
English and Scottish Ballads - - Child 
A Sane Lunatic - - - - Burnham 
Complete Music Reader - - - Whiting D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 85 
Elements of Algebra - + - - - Lilley Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Matter, aod Motion - - - - Lee & Shepard, Boston 
- McClelland Henry Holt & Co, New York 
Columbus: His Life and Work - - - Adams Dodd, Mead & Co, bs 1 4 
A Colony of Girls - + - - - Willard > 5 
Not On Calvary - - - - C. T. Dillingham, 35 
Talleyrand Memoirs, Vol. V. . . - De Broglie G.P. Putnam’s Sons, nd 2 50 
Grammar & English Language - - - Ramse 3 
Anthony Meigrave - - - - M’Cale 1 
From Palm tu Glacier - - - - - Rollins 4 1 75 
Christian Beneficence - - . . Langford Thos. Whittaker, 10 
A Humao Document - - - Mallock Cassell Pub. Co, 50 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1892 - - - Keltie Macmillan & Co, - 3 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Economy is the road to wealth ; 
Bat what we'd like to have revealed 
Is some sly path we by stealth 
Can quickly cut across the field.— Puck. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


He: ‘‘ Life with me has been a failure.’ She: 
** You must have had and wasted some opportu- 
nity.’ He: **No; Ihave spent half my life 
raising whiskers to conceal my yonth, and the other 
half dyeing them to conceal my age.—Munsey’s 
Weekly. 

Mrs. WINsLOw's “SooTHine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allaya all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
o* in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 
ccnts a bottle. 


Twenty-five 


— ‘* You know you are not obliged to say any- 
thing that will commit yourself.’’ said the judge, 
mechanically. ‘‘ Now, honor bright, judge,’’ re- 
plied the prisoner, ‘If I'll promise to be non- 
committal, will you ?’’— Buffalo Express. 


— Garments worn over the ‘‘ Good Sense’’ Cor- 
set Waist set easily and gracefully, as none others 
do, support the system and secure to the growing 
child as well as to the fully developed adult, the 
unimpeded exercise of every organ and muscle of 
the body, while in all healthful exercise, such as 
tennis, horseback riding, gymnastics, etc., they 
a fall expansion of the lungs and freedom of 

on. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
ip bis hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable somaeey for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrb, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also a positive and radical! cure for Nervous Debiiity 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
mab, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent by majl by addressing, with 
stamp, Daming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
lock, Rochester, N. Y. eow 


WANTED, 


na family boarding school in a large and delightful 

ew York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
home. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
tate of New York. a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
rawing (Prang System), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary, . Apply at once, to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo. 
cution, who has the skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well = ifled to teach classes in 
English studies. salary or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


An exhibit from Syrian women, consisting 
chiefly of beautifal and costly embroderies, has 
been received by the Board of Lady Managers at 
Chicago. 

A fine sketch is being made of the Jenkins 
million dollar university at Spokane, about to be 
erected. This artistic sketch will be placed in the 
Washington state building. 


The collections of rare old lace and Venetian 
glass which will be exhibited from Venice will 
constitute a most valuable section of the exhibition 
to be made of ancient Jtsliaa art work. 


The Exposition is deriving quite a revenue from 
the visitors whose curiosity prompts them to see 
the grounds and the ‘wonderfal buildings now 
approaching completion. An admission of twenty- 
five cente is charged, and on single days the num- 
ber of visitors has exceeded 14,000. 


A. B. de Guerville, who was commissioned to go 
around the world and give illustrated lectures on 
the Exposition, writes from Japan that so great 
is the interest in the Fair that he rarely fails to 
talk to full houses. He was cordially received by 
the Emperor and Empress of Japan, and delivered 
his lecture before the court. 


Pennsylvania intends to make a horticultural 
exhibit which will surpass any thing of the sort 
ever made, George W. Childe, A. J. Drexel and 
several others who have very large and valuable 
collections, will give or loan to the Exposition 
their fiaest and rarest plants, some of which can- 
not be duplicated. 


More than $7,000 worth of granite and other 
building material has been donated for the Maine 
World’s Fair building. Cash to the amount of 
$15,000 will be expended upon the structure, 
$10,000 coming out of the State’s appropriation 
and $5,000 being raised by subscription. Lead- 
ing up to the building will be broad granite steps, 
each one being a solid block twenty-seven feet 
long and six feet wide. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

The Burlington Route is the best railroad from 
Chicago and St. Louis, to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St, Joseph, Omaha, Deadwood and 
Denver. The ecenic line via Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Paeblo, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City and Ogden to al! California pointe. 
All its trains are vestibuled, and equipped with 
Pullman sleeping cars, standard chair cara (seats 
fres), and Barlington Route dining cars. If you 
are going West take the best line. 


Columbian Day. 
October 12, 1892, 


Will be commemorated the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Exercises should be 
held in every schoolroom in the United 
States. It is difficult to get suitable mate- 
rial, but the following will be of very great 
assistance: 


Songs of American History, 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.00. 


Kristopherus, The Christ - Bearer. 
A Columbian Ode. By Henry B. Carring- 
ton, U.S.A. Cloth, 25 cts. ; paper, 15 
cts. Special rates for quantities. 
Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 
trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
5° cts. 
Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
5 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 


8% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The leading topic of political interest in The 
North American Review for July is “ What Shall 
the Ratio Be?’’ Senator Stewart of Nevada, 
Representative Springer of Illinois, Senstor Hans- 
brough of North Dakota, Representative Bland of 


Missouri. Frederick Douglass discusses “* Lynch 
Law in the South.” He suggests that persistence 
in the lawless execation of innocent men may ba 
met by force. The article by Lady Jeune on 
‘* London Society’ is answered in the J aly num- 
ber by W. H. Mallock, author of ‘' Is Life Worth 
Living ?’? The Governor of Minnesota writes of 
‘The Needs of the New Northwest,”’ and gives a 
glimpse of the proeperity and growth of these 
new States of the Union. In ‘* Politics and the 
Palpit’? Bishop Doane of Albany, and Bishop 
Mallalien of New Orleans assert the doty of the 
preacher to make timely discussion on politics 
whenever it touches the mora! well-beiog of the 
people. Archibald Forbes treats of “Abraham 
Lincoln as a Strategiat.”’ The second articls by 
Sir J. William Dawson on ‘‘ Prehistoric Times in 
Egypt and Palestine’’ is published. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, in ‘‘ The Use of Cathedrals,” points 
out their relations to the elevation of religious 
thought and the forms of worehip. “ Organized 
Labor in the Campaign,” by Samuel Gompers, is 
a significant utterance from the president of the 
American Federation of Labor.’’ Ex-Prime Min- 
ister Crispi writes of ‘‘ The Situation in Italy.” 
He explains with patriotic fervor the encouraging 
outlook of Italy’s financial and industrial condi- 
tion. Shorter articles are: ‘‘A Tilt at a Black 
Monster,’’ an essay on the fatility of wearing 
muurpiog, by Mary Elizabeth Blake; ‘‘ The En- 
glish Reporter,” by Edward Porritt; “ Railway 
Safety Appliance,’ by S. H. Haines; The 
Peaceful Conquest of New Eogland,’’ — the grow- 
ing power of the French-Canadian Settler,’ by 
Rev. J. H. Ward, and ‘Oriental Pilgrimages and 
the Cholera,’ by W. G. Eggleston, M.D. The 
Jaly namber is as usual with this publication, an- 
excelled in the selection of the contributors, and a 
choice of topics as interesting as they are timely. 
Price, $5 a year; single copies, 50 cts. New York. 


— Harper’s Magazine for July is a very sensi- 
ble Summer number, and presents a truly patriotic 
flavor in its articles. The frontispiece is a sketch 
of the scene attending the reading of the Declara- 
tion before Washington’s army at New York on 
July 9, 1776, while the leading article is an account 
of how the Declaration of Independence was re- 
ceived in the several colonies. The article is writ- 
ten by Charles D. Deshler, and consists largely of 
extracts from public and private papers of the day. 
In line with this is a discassion of “ The Growth 
of the Federal Power,’’ by Henry Loomis Nelson, 
and ‘‘As to ‘American Spelling,’’’ by Brander 
Matthews. The two illustrated feature articles 
are ‘‘ The Captare of Wild Elephants in Mysore,’’ 
by R. Canton Woodville, and a farther install ment 
of ** From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,’’ by 
F. D. Millet. Tbe most noteworthy fiction is the 
two serials by Mr. Howells and Mies Wilkins. 
The etory by Mr. John Heard Jr., entitled ‘* Cap- 
tain John,’’ has to do with the battle in Fayal Bay 
ia 1814, and lends in a very clever way, color, 
and spirit, to an slready spirited incident. Mr. 
Long gives us some further comments on Abbey’s 
illustrations of Shakespeare's plays, the special 
one in this case being ‘‘All’s Well That Ends 
Well.””’ Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a ex- 
pressive bit of verse in the isaue, and Mr. Cartis 
gives his admirers an unasually pleasant session 
about the arms of the ‘‘ Easy Chair.’’ Price, $4 
a year; single copies, 35 cente. New York: 
Franklin Square. Harper & Brothers, 


— The July Century is summery in its contents, 
the opening paper being a readable and authentic 
account of the great French landscape painter 
Daubigny, with illustrations from his own work, 
portrait of himself, and pictures of his favorite 
haunts. The fiction in the number includes the 
last chapter of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Characteris- 
tics,” and also of the striking ** Naulabka,’’ by 
Messrs. Kipling and Balestier; the second instal- 
ment of ‘* Chatelaine of La Trinité,’ and the 
third instalment of Mra. Mary Hallock Foote’s 
story of “‘ The Chosen Valley.’ There are good 
short stories by Maurice Thompson, Charles Bel- 
mont Davie, and George Wharton Edwards, Mr. 
Van Bront’s articie on “The Architectare at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition’ contains the most 
carefully prepared picture yet made of the bnild- 
ings at Chicago. Professor Charles Waldstein 
Director of the American School of Archeology of 
Athens, writes of “The Finding of the Tomb of 
Aristotle ’’ during the course of the excavations 
made by the schoo! in Eretria, a paper of great 
archwolological value. Professor Waldstein de. 
scribes with great insight the life of this out-of-the- 
way part of Earope. Frederick V lliers describes 
a visit to King Johannes of Abyssinia, which he 
took in company with a mission sent into Abyssinia 
by the English and Egyptian governments, Mr 
Villiers illustrates his own article, which is bright 
and interesting. In his third paper on the life of 
* Christopher Columbus,” Emilio Castelar de- 
scribes the trials and disappointmenta which Colum- 
bus underwent in “ Winning the Favor of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.’’ The article is illustrated 
An article of value to farmers and of tuggestive 
interest is the paper entitled ‘‘ What the Govern- 
ment is Doing for the Farmer,”’ by A. W. Harris 
of the Department of Agriculture. he poet 
Stedman, in his series of studies of “ The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry,” devotes the present in- 
stallment to the fruitful subject of “ Beauty’? in 


art. A brief paper, by a new writer, “Th 
Great i Safety-Valve”’ will be mad with 


Just like clock-work 
—that’s the way your 
whole system moves 
along, when Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
have put it in order, 
That’s what they’re 
made for—to regulate 
the system as well as 
cleanse and renovate it, 

These are the original 
Little Liver Pills, tiny, 
sugar-coated, anti-bili. 
ous granules; mild and 
gentle in their action, 
but thorough and effec- 
tive—no pain, no eri 
ing. One little Pellet 
for a laxative — three 
for a cathartic. Sick 
Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all derange- 
ments of the liver, stomach, and bowels are 
promptly relieved and permanently cured. 

They’re the smallest, easiest, and best to 
take—and the cheapest pill you can buy, for 
they're guaranteed to give satisfaction, or 
your money is returned. You pay only for 
the good you get. 

Can you.ask more or better proof of the 
superiority of these little pills ? 


approval by American readers of The Century, 
illustrating as it does a peculiar national character- 
istic. In the editorial department the following 
topics are treated: ‘* Responsibility for Political 
Corruption,’ ‘‘A New Movement in Municipal 
Reform,”’ and ‘‘ Another Word on ‘Cheap Money.’”’ 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has, in Open Letters,”’ 
‘*A Word More on the Distribution of Ability.” 
In ‘‘ Lighter Vein’ a new writer, Alice Turner, 
has a brief prose piece, illustrated by Kemble, 
called ‘‘Aunt Lucretia’s Libretto.’ Among the 
poets of the number are Bliss Carman, Mies 
Guiney, Frank Dempster Sherman, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Professor C. G. D. Roberts. Edith M. 
Thomas, Elizabeth Akere, and others. Price, $4 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 


— Yachtsmen will regret the completion in the 
June Outing, of Mrs. Stewart’s admirable papers 
on ‘The Evolution o# the Forty-six Footer,’’ an 
admirable treatment of the subject from the stand- 


point of a yachting authority. An excellent arti- 
cle upon a sport rapidly growing in favor, as it 
becomes better known, is by Thomas Wharton. 
‘‘Tnter-city and Inter-national Cricket.’? Mr. 
Sandy tells of the Muskoka “ Marvel Lands,” and 
more than one apxicus longer for ‘‘ somewhere”’ 
will probably find his way across ‘‘ The Imaginary 
Line’’ in consequence. Alongside this must be 
ranked the well written description of Nova Scotia 
as aSummer reeort. Malcolm W. Ford’s athletic 
article treats of the Hop, Step, and Jump, in a 
way exceedingly helpful to all desiring to train 
themselves. ‘* Experiences in Amateur Photogra- 
phy,’’ is an exceedingly well done confession by ‘‘a 
pard ”’ of some experiences which will call forth 
the sympathy of all fellow handlers of the camera. 
Jessie F. O'Donnell’s delightfal Jane Rides,” 
‘*By Wheel from Havre to Rouen,’ ‘ Thomas 
Stephens from the German Ocean to the Biack 
Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Maryland National Guard,’’ ‘‘Harry’s 
Career at Yale,’’ ‘‘ Saddle and Sentiment”’ are the 
serials, which have already won tke favor of all 
of Outing’s readers. New York: The Outing Co. 
$3.00 a year. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for Jaly bas for its firet 
article asketch of General McClellan by Eben 
Greeneugh Scott, giving an account of the part 
which he acted in the Civil War, summarizes his 
personal characteristics, and states the reasons for 
his successes and failures. ‘‘ In a Japanese (ar- 
den”? is the title of a delightfal paper by Lafcadio 
Hearn. Mr. Hearn gives a curious account of the 
methods of the Japanese landscape gardener of 
the old régime, and his picture of the garden in 
which eand and stones play perhaps a more im- 
portant part than flowers and turf, will be new to 
most readers. Mr. Edward G. Mason, who is to 


FOR SUMMER 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


ca SINGLE PLY for 


00D SENSE WAISTS 
are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
~Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
amp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
Porter, Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 


Guves Satisfaction, Be sure your waist is stamped 
GOOD SENSHZH.,?’’ 


FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 

341 Broapway, N. Y. 
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JOURNAL OF 51 


Mr. Merwin has an article on Arabian Horses. 
He says that the intense love that the Arabian hae 
for bis horse is not a matter of romance or poetry, 


bat actually exists; and that in his horse he glories Opposite Grace Church. 


in) precisely one thing, namely, pedigree. Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., has an essay on ‘‘ The 
American Idealist,’ and a paper of literary 


timely paper from one who writes from personal 
renee A The usual review of new books fol- 
low. A poem which will be very widely spoken of 


Gates,” an eloquent warning against the opening 
of our land to the “wild motley throng” of men 
alien to the spirit of our institutions. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Scribner’s Monthly for July opens with aa in- 
structive paper entitled ‘‘Among the Poor of 
Chicago,’ by Major Joseph Kirkland. He de- 


scribes graphically the various foreign quarters in 
Chicago, and the admirably organized special 


write the history of Illinois in the American Com- ST 
Mr. Crawford’s Don Orsino’’ is continued, and 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
ight is Looking Toward Salamis,” by Wm. | cit 


cal Assessments in the Coming Campaign”’ is a| pew and handsome addition that doubles its 


NEW VORK. 


Recently enlarged by a 


former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 


is Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘ Unguarded | °'tion in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


As 


Engraved, New and special fo order, 
; | Handsome lithographed Blank Diplomas in. 
Sock adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings etc, readiy for the printer, engiaved 
pbhdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink 
Resolutions lestinonials, memorials, engrossed and illumina 
Wwe refer tothe Board of Eductlion, City of Oncago, whose work we do. 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO. 


charities, such as Hull House, Liberty Bell, the 
Waif’s Mission, etc. The illustrations add greatly 
to the value of the article. ‘Getting Oat the 
Fly Bocks”’ is the title which Leroy Milton Gale 
has given to his exceedingly readable paper on 
summer angling, while ‘‘ The Dapths of the Sea,” 
by N. S. Shaler, continues to keep one in touch 
with the open air and vacation amusement. ‘The 


Art of Ravenna,’’ by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, -— ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 


and ‘*The of a City Square,’ by 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., complete the illustrated arti- 


ptely. Territory is being rapidly taken. 


ANY OF OUR READERS would like 
to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 
ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher at their 
Normal Institute, this Summer, they 
should correspond with us immedi- 


Mer. Agency Department 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


cles, while the most notable poem is by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, under the caption White Edith.”’ 
The fiction is by R. L. Stevenson and L. Osburne. 
Other papers are: “ To Trojan Helen,’’ by W. G. 
Van Tassel Sutphen; ‘‘ The Pianner Mares,’’ by 
Martha McCullough Williams; ‘‘ In Marble 
Prayer,’ by Jalia C. R. Dorr; ‘‘ Historic Mo- 
ments: The Resumption of Specie Payment,’’ by 


__ Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle; and 
Open to both sexes. Address 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Geachers Agencies. 
ANOTHE instance of the waiting in line, which according to some of our competitors’ ideas is the 

way teachers get positions through our Agency, is worth giving as an iliustration. On 
June 2, Louis H. Galbreath came into our office to register. We had never seen him before, but he 
brought strong letters from men we know, and seemed to us just the man for a place we had sometime 
before been asked to recommend candidates OF THE imations to what was desired. So we at once 
for, but had been able to make only approx. wrote to President Shepard of the Winona 
Norma! that this was the man he was Icoking for, and suggested that he telegraph to Mr. Galbreath to 
take advantage of the special rates for the Minneapolis convention and come on for an interview. Mr. 
Shepard telegraphed and soon after wrote to us, ‘Mr. G. came to Winona and won us very 
quickly and completely. Weare under great obligation to you,” Registered June 2, contract 1 2,0 
signed June 10. Not much like waiting in line for his turn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MEET Us TWO SUPERINTENDENTS 

have already asked us to have SEVERAL 
some of our candidates meet them in our rooms at Saratoga. These positions pay $900 and 
$1000 each. For Mathematics and for Sciences. Many other positions will be at our disposal 
at that time, and many committee-men will be at our rooms. Come and see us. A 
State Normal Principal writes us to day for A 
$2000. We have no man that just suits the position. We had ten good 
positions come in to-day direct from GOOD the Presidents of Colleges and State 
Normal Principals. .We have suitable candidates for only a part of them. So we say 
again, ‘Come to our hotel rooms at Saratcga. We want to see you. You want to see us.’’ 


POSITIONS SARATOGA 


a man for his Practice Department ; salary 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Wehave no time now to tell you of all the vacancies we have 


Busy Season / Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work, and in all ge of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address 


J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BBIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 


ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 


J. K. Upton, ex-Aeet. Secy. of the Treasury ; (CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, | extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. | to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Point of View. Free Art, Money, and Calt- 


ure, the General Reader, Athlete, and Pedagogne. | E. R. RUGGLEs. 


Price, $3.00 a year; singlé numbers, 25 cents. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Yor: Romance lub. Co. 
The Homiletie Review, for July 


ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawin, 
Romance, for July; terms, $2.50 a year. New| fu. 8. 


terms, $3.00 a| School, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 80HOOL, established 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


advan art edu and train \ 
for the advancement of ucation d “17 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,)106 Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,|1201 Bldg., 
68, 


Boston, Mags. New York, | Chicago, Ill. (| Chattanooga,Tenn.:| LosAnge | Portland, Ore. 


iculars apply at the 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Uo. 
The Forum, for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub Co. 
The Overland Monthly, for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly, for July; terms, 


[Vf STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For both sexes. AT Woro 
For particulars, address ——— 
E. H. Principal. 


$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Political Science Quarterly, for July; terms, $3.00 
a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Music, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. Chicago: 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


240 Wabash Ave. 
Goldthwaite’s Magazine, for Jane; terms, $2.00 a Stars NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Masa, 
year, New York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite. For both sexes. For catalogues, address, the 
. . 


The Chautauquan, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. | principal, 


Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood, 
The Arena, for July; terms, $5.00 a year. Arena 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. Fo 


ub 
The Review of Reviews, for July; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: 13 Astor Place. 
Wide Awake, for July; terms, $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, for July; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. RK. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CABL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
| Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


H. P. FRENCH, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 


ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 


Principal, catalogues, address, the whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Cérculars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Al H R FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
Registration Form sent on application. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEA CHERS AGENC y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no evrolilmem: fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 14TH St., NEW YORK. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, = B. RUGGLES & CO. Bide.) 


237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 


Teachers Wanted: 


O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, | 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
Estab. 1885 


alogues on application. Importations prompily 
made. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & C0. Siw YORK. 
Andersen’s Eistories and Hist’l Readers. 


Thomseows New Arithmetics aud Alg 
Keetel’s French Course. 


ANTED (00D TEACHERS neland Bureau of Education | 
OOD POSITIONS. New Hng/an St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


Address, STANDARD EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
SPOKANE. WASH. ‘grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 ; 


Teachers’ A gency during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year 


OF RELIABLE Dr. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of! Dear Sir:—I shall be glad, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and| first assistant in the Staté St. High School at Hacken- | as opportunity offers, to re- j 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Gelary. | commend your Agency to f 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly my friends and pupils. 
schools Carefully recommended to parevis. Selling |jnterest and assistance. (Prof.) W.A. CLARK. 
and renting of school property. Nat’l Normal Univ’y, 

Best rej fu Lebanon, O 


erences furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 

I¥TH ENU ‘ eachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 

pot Germs and ‘cireulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. i 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ational League of 
Teachers Wanted, tn The N all gue 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of ‘La \ State eac ers ureawus. 
E 5 AGS The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 
Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 
If you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 


No CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRANK E, PLE General Manager, 


Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Physieclogy and Hygiene. 

D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Kaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


M. ALICE SNODGRASS. 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’82. 


the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

A Complete History of Britain HROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. >. i 
PIRE: and the British People. Beau- ist = My. DES MOINES, IOWA, 
| 12mo, cloth, 660 pp. Frice, $1.26. Education REGISTER TO-DAY. "(Central Office.) 
elightful yolume. A elous specimen of com- The N * . ur éa Uu 0 u Ca I aa 7 ~ AL ARIES are obtained through us. For the best positions address 

- class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con.| Has a call for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher [ NCREASED KE. B. SPAULDING. 
sive of, with its paragra phs of uniformly easy len, ,| of Electrical Engineering.” It is a desirable pose Manoger TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW EN GLAND, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager Ising teschers.. ‘Th of d teacher bei ithout a position as long as 
receipe of published price.” ™ated N. £. Bureau of Education, | Met conducts this Association. in bis hands every teacher may expect to the position 

which cow peten 


publ 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. & Somerset St., Boston. is.” \ 
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A VALUABLE LIST! 


APPROVED 
School ai College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co. and 
E. H. Butier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 

BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 

Butler’s Copy Books. 

Business Standard Copy Books. 
LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Cymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. | 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 
Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 

SPELLERS: 
Monroe’s Spellers. 

New American Spellers. 

ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Crammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 


Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 


Correspondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 
Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 
KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
will attract the attention of 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER oie.,"tcacher ‘who is desir: 


ous of finding books that teach AR/THMETYIC, and in the performance of that duty 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by JoHN W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [¢wo books] before deciding to use any other. 


Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; 
31 East 17th St., New York; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 

ormal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus odacing a onl of five cones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS, 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN x, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE CHAMPION GAMES! 


OR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


the world’s Geography: (1) “ Countries and 
Islands”; (2) “Cities” ; (3) “ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) “Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “ Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
ate enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Pau. or Winona, MINN. 


School Books 


of all publishers 


Mail 


Second - hand 
as well as new 


Ninety- Paged 
Catalogue 
Free 


To any one mentioning 
American Teacher. 


This advertisement 
enclosed with first 
order will be good for 15 cts. 


ARTHUB HINDS & CO., 4 Cooper Inst., N.Y. City. 


AAA AL 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, 
AS in. wide, 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies, 


per yd., 75 cts. 
81.00 


E have decided to offer the sale of terri- 
tory to reliable parties for the exclusive 
control of Spurr’s WUOD VENEERS’ 
These veneers havebeen in use for 25 years, 
| and are in constant demand. Used in Halls. 
| Libraries, Vestibules, Reception, Dining and 
| Bath rooms in thousands of the best fam- 
| ilies. Recognized as standard by architects 
and builders We want agencies in all im- 
portant places, and will se'l exclusive right 
to town, city, county or sta:e. Address at 
once for particulars, with samples of ve- 
neers, SHAS. W. SPURR UO, 

89 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


|W 


ARE | 
YOU 
THE | 
MAN? 


SHORTHAND, snoutt 
Should Study it at Home. 
@ Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the IsAac PITMAN system, cage: 
** No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 


Emerson (formerly Montoe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., Prestpent. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Phil "sclentine wos 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 


Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., 
Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Pata? 


Photographs. 


A series of 24 imported Photographs, for use in 
schools in teaching Historic Architecture and 
Ornament. For description, price, etc. See the 
Journal of June 30, page 32. 

Address A. M. LUMBARD, 


New BEDFORD, Mass. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION | 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | 


and 15 cts. additional secures one | 


of the best $2.50 Fountain Pens in 


the market. Address, NEW. ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


cow 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
a4 specialty. 
D cents Ins 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


of boys and girls have ac 
by Home study 
e »M 
ment w 
th each book, sent by mail for 


te, b 
w. BAGRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


ls for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.” 
ake Lessons, Metro tan oo! of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave, Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York. 


Readers 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment da 
Summer Vacation by Gorrespondine 


We have something to off 
other educational pes er 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 
° Address: 


MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 
New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


Inga new yearly subscription. 


A gem collection of six games—four on P 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s School Songs for Primary Classen: 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 135 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts.; $3 60 per doz. not 
d. First Steps in Song Reading. A manual 
or primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts 
tpaid; $3 00 er doz , not prepaid. Song Manua), 
ook 1; by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiled for 
primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual, Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary any 
40 cts. ; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 

FOR HICH SCHOOLS 

Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 ets, ; ia 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson ; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies ne SOngS, glees 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. , 

FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright sehoo; 

songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hoy; 


very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs. 
the best book of its kind. 60 cts.; $4 80 per do, 
prepa 


Send for circular and paiegme of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, 


--- SONGS... 


FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. ! and 2. 


By G. F. JOUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music inthe Public Schools 
of Cincinnatt. i 

In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long and varied experience as teacher and 
superintendent of Music in Elementary Schools. 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se 
lected, teachers, authors, and compilers differ, it 
being largely a matter of taste; but it is safe tuo say 
that the greater the variety of subjects, within rea 
sovable limits, the better the results. A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 
surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exhil- 
arating, and dealing with what he sees and thivks 
about. These are the points that it has been aimed 
to cover in the preparation of the “ Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.’ 


Price 10 cts. each, by mail, costpaid. 


CINCINNATI: 
Published by the 


JOHN CHURCH CO.,74 W FourthSt. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Dont 
smother in the ruck. Be dis 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 


Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES r DILLINGHAM \ OO, ) Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 


mail postpaid 
(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) \ 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS Books. 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, | Any book published in Un 


eral discount to teachers a 


to any address their NEw CatTaLoGuE oF STANDARD AND 
Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
ited States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
nd parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


52  youRNAL 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
LATIN, GREEK. 
Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pel 
berton 8q, Boston. Perkims, teacher 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revel’: 
ee Mass., and Faith Training Colle e, Boston “The 
| The'Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great succes’ Me 
eee | its mid winter examinations. The classes of I 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted muc” 
) 


